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More Revelations of Bethnal-green. 


been said on the 
subject elsewhere as | 
well as in our own 
pages, the horrible 
condition in which a 
vast population are 
living is not yet 
understood and real- 
ized by the public. 
Nothing short of a 
personal examina- 
tion, indeed, under 
proper guidance, can 
convey a complete 
idea of it. We must 
endeavour, however, 
by bringing the pen- 
cil to the aid of the 
> pen, to make the 
\e* facts a little clearer, 
and to urge on the 
authorities the abso- 
lute necessity for im- 
mediate steps with 
a view to bringing 
about a better state 
of things. Some of 
these steps, more- 
over, are quite prac- 
ticable and not diffi- 
cult. The Bethnal- 
green Vestry hasmet, 
and the Guardians 
have met, and have 
endeavoured to cast discredit upon Dr. Moore, one 
of their medical officers, and to show that the 
condition of the parish is of the most creditable 
and satisfactory description. They accuse Dr. 
Moore of past doings, indignantly denied by him, 
and which, if justly founded, should have forced 
them before this to dismiss that gentleman from 
his office,—an office of vast importance to the poor, 
They quibble on the meaning of “blood-poisoning,” 
and, in spite of the startling revelations which have 
been made from time to time for many years 









aa TH TG 


OTWITHSTAND. | 
ING all that has| asearching inquiry, which may be the means of 


past,—for, be it remembered, we have eannil on 
| several occasions during years, tothe miserable con- 
dition of houses in this parish,—the Board profess 
| to be blind to the evils with which they are sur- 

rounded. Ultimately, they passed a resolution, 
| calling on the Poor Law Commissioners to sanc- 

tion Dr. Moore’s dismissal from his office of medical 
| officer of part of this district. Nine members of 

the Board voted for the dismissal, three against 
it, and four declined to vote at all. We do not 
regret this result, inasmuch as it affords hope of 


| obliging the Board of Guardians to do their duty. 

In connexion with this inquiry the Guardians 
| should be prevented from disguising the truth. 
We should know how many of the majority of nine 


As matters are at present, the parish official 
arrangements for the preservation of the public 
health are next to none. There is only one 
sanitary inspector for this large district, which 
requires three or four active and intelligent 
men; and each day shows that the solitary in- 
spector is unfit for his work. He has taken, as 
the public has heard, fees from slaughter-house 
keepers, and one member of the Board seriously 
gave it as his opinion, that the inspector had 
been too anxious to do his duty! and that his ex- 
citement had been mistaken for inebriation! How 
can we wonder at the state of the houses of the 
poor here under such guardianship? Change 
must be made in the present arrangements, 

We have recently again carefully examined a 





The Cellar Dwelling 


the Privy Council, should order an independent, 
extensive, and careful investigation to be made 
by persons whom they may appoint. They should 
hear from Inspector Price what number of cellars 
are allowed to be occupied in a condition contrary 
to the law, and to the great damage of life and 
health. The Building Act should be bronght to 
bear upon the dangerous and dilapidated dwell- 
ings which exist. Blocks of houses should be ex- 
amined, and a note taken of the population of 
each room. The extent and nature of the water 
supply should be learnt; also the nature of the 
closet accommodation, and the manner in which 
the dust contractors and street scavengers do, or, 
rather, do not do, their duty. If this inquiry were 








considerable part of the district, including Grey 





of those who enjoy the Garden. 


| rightly carried out, neglect of the worst kind on 
are interested in the poisonous and dilapidated | 
dwellings in the parish. The Government, through | 


the part of the parish authorities would, we are 
satisfied, be shown. 





A Back Garden in Nichol Street, Bethnal ‘om. 


Eagle-street, and the courts at the back of it, 
Pheenix-street, Nichol-street and its courts, Old 
Nichol-street, Half Nichol-street, and others. 
With few exceptions, each room contains a separate 
family ; some consisting of mother, father, and 
eight children. The first two adjoining houses 
that we looked into, of six rooms each, contained 
forty-eight persons. To supply these with water, 
a stream runs for ten or twelve minutes each day, 
except Sunday, from a small tap at the back of 
one of the houses. The struggle for it is some- 
times great: the means of storage are very small. 
The result is, as in other places mentioned by 
us again and again, that on Sunday there is seldom 
a drop of water to be found, and this of itself 
leads to a whole train of evils. The houses are, 
of course, ill-ventilated. The front room in the 
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basement, wholly below the ground, dark and 
damp, is occupied, at a cost of 2s, a-week for rent. 
We tried our old test on the first two women seen 
standing at the doors. ‘How many children 
have you?” Four,” was the reply of the first of 


become broken, the entire top of the area has 
been covered with wood, so that the only means 
of light and ventilation is a chink 3 feet wide by 
4} inches in height. Passing through the passage 


them. “Have youlost any?” “Five, and there | sagpees 


is one inside given over by the doctor.” The 


second had two living and had lost three. Many | <=siee 


of the houses are in a dangerous state struc- 


turally, and some have been condemned under | = 


the Building Act. Here is the description 
the inspector of nuisances gave of these when 
he went to the magistrate at Worship-street on 
the subject. He said each room contained a man 
and his wife and six or seven children. The whole 
werefilthyand dilapidated; the party-wall between 
Nos. 20 and 21 bulged at the basement to the extent 
of at least 2 feet, and the whole brickwork 
throughout was so much fractured that it might 
fallat any moment. In the basement of No. 20a 
great quantity of the dust and house refuse had 
not been removed for fourteen years, and formed 
a mound, through which a pathway had been 
made, by constant treading, which led from and 
to the entrances at the back and front. The 
water for drinking purposes was derived from a 
small tub without a lid in the midst of this heap, 
but a very scanty supply was furnished, it not 
being on much more than twenty minutes at a 
time. There was no efficient drainage to take off 
the waste water, so that the basements were 
saturated by it, and pools of stagnant water col- 
lected in the yards, which were unpaved, and con- 
tained a quantity of putrid vegetables, that had 
not been removed for a long time! 

In George’s-street three children have died in 
one house, and the rest of the family have been 
made ill, through the badness of the drainage 
and the want of pure air. 

The occupation of the underground rooms 
here, as well as elsewhere, is illegal, and 
may at once be prevented. Under the Local 
Management Act, as our readers may remember, 
an underground room may not be occu- 
pied separately as a dwelling unless certain 
conditions are complied with, one of which is that 
there shall be a window of specified size, with an 
area before it open down to 6 inches below the 
floor of the room. The terms of the Act, how- 
ever, have led to the belief that the duty of dis- 
covering the occupancy of such rooms rests 
with the district surveyor appointed under the 
Building Act, whose duties are entirely struc- 
tural, who is quite unfit to serve as sani- 
tary policeman, and moreover has not power 
under the Act to prove his case if he were 
to try. For the most part, therefore the Act is 
nugatory,—we had nearly written, with Hood, 
Newgatory,—excepting where, as in Islington and 
some other parishes, the inspector of nuisances or 
other qualified person obtains the proof of occu- 
pancy, calls on the district surveyor for a report 
as to the structural deficiency only, and carries 
the case before a magistrate in accordance with 
the Act. 

This should at once be done in Bethnal-green, 
and scores of murderous dens would be shut up. 
It is no answer to say the inhabitants prefer to 
. live, or (more truly) to die, in such rooms rather 
than meet the difficulty of finding a better room 
elsewhere. They must not be allowed to do so. 
Suicide is not permitted ; still less suicide that 
leads to the death of others not desiring to die, 
and to the pauperising of a still larger number, 
who must be maintained by the more sensible and 
provident. 

One of the worst examples that we saw of 
these underground rooms we must endeavour to 
illustrate. It isin Nichol-street, No. 59, and may be 
described as entirely below the surface, The 
window of the apartment is a little over 3 feet in 
width, and about the same in height; the area is 
even with the breadth and depth of the window. 
It extends from the wall about 2 feet, and was 
closed with an iron grating; but this having 





Light and Air for the Cellar Dwelling. 


to the back, the dilapidated condition of the pre- 
mises, as may be seen in the sketch, is start- 
ling. The plaster has fallen from the walls and 
ceilings, the narrow staircase is rotten and shaky, 
the general colour is of a dingy smoky black, 
with peeps of indifferent brickwork and broken 
laths. At the back there is a large open space, 
in a most filthy condition; damp refuse of all 
kinds is piled up against the wall; there is no 
supply of water; the people have “to hunt for 
it:” nor is there any distinct closet accommoda- 
tion for this house. When looking at the wet 
and poisonous mound, at the ill-built wall through 
which the damp and unwholesome matter must 
weep, and seeing that in all directions similar 
neglect of proper scavenging is evident, we cannot 
but insist that it is disgraceful to the parish. But as 
regards the cellar, in all our experience of London 
destitution and awful conditions, we have seen 
nothing so harrowing as what there met the view. 
Through the narrow space of the window that 
is left open there came a glimmering light, which 
fell upon two figures, on a broken truckle, 
seemingly naked, with the exception of some black 
rags which passed across the middle of the bodies ; 
but the greater part of the room, small as it is, 
was in totaldarkness. In this profound depth our 
sagacious guide, Mr. Price, thought that there were 
more figures visible; and on asking if any were 
there, a female voice replied, “ Yes; here are two 
of us. Mother is out;” and gradually, as the 
eye became accustomed to the gloom, two other 
figures were to be seen lying in a corner upon 
rags. This was between twelve and one o’clock 
in theday. Wewere not disposed to look further 
into their mystery; but it was evident that one of 
the unfortunates was resting close to the damp 
and poisonous wall, Neither words nor drawing 
can convey a complete idea of this den and its 
dense and polluted atmosphere. Instead of this 
place being filled with the pure life-giving air 
which is needful for human existence, it seemed 
occupied by something tangible which might be 
moved and weighed. The height of the room, all 
of which is below the surface, is not quite 6 feet. 
The window would not open ; the ceiling was ready 
to fall; and the walls, so far as the light showed, 
were damp and mildewed. The inmates here were 
a widow and her four children ; one a girl twenty 
years of age, another girl eighteen, a boy of four- 
teen, and a boy of twelve. What, we ask, is to 
become of those unhappy creatures, reared in the 
dark and the dirt, and of the multitude who in 
this metropolis are “dragged up” under similar 
circumstances ? 

For four such rooms as we have attempted to 
describe, there are paid on the whole 12s. a week ; 
that is, 31/7. 4s, per year, Another similar cellar, 
not quite so dark or sodamp, we found occupied by 
a man and his wife and six children, aged respec- 
tively fourteen, eleven, nine, six, and four years, 
and one ten months, We could draw a frightful 
picture of what met our sight in an upper room 
of a neighbouring house, but it would not further 
our present object, which is practical and pre- 
cise,—to call for a sufficient water supply; the 





periodical removal, at short intervals, of all 


refuse ; and the enforcement of the law in reg 
of the occupancy of underground dwellings, 

We returned from the inspection saddened ang 
ill. We have written of it coolly, but it was 
sight to move indignation. 








LONDON WITH THE LONDONERS our 
OF TOWN. 


Lonpon is still out of town. Casual visitors to 
the west and south-west suburbs may thread 
street after street, and not see a blind drawn y 
ora shutter unfastened. The broad gravel paths 
in the parks and Kensington Gardens are but 
scantily peopled, and that only by persons making 
short cuts across them: the waterfowl look wist. 
fully afar, and up into the clouds, and down into 
the depths: acorns, horse-chestnuts, and beech. 
nuts are lying hid in the grass under the trees : the 
seats are nearly all unoccupied. You may cross 
the most frequented drives without a moment’s 
delay, at any crossing. No one is idly leaning 
over the railing, for there is nobody to stare at, 
Rotten-row is a desert : the rumble and splash 
of the water-carts are to be heard long after 
they have passed. Even soldiers seem scarce, and 
the park-keepers might be taken for anchorites, 
The glassless domes of the International Exhibition 
look like the commencement of a huge web some 
great spider is thinking of spinning over the neg. 
lected building. Cabs are to be had at any hour of 
the day or night, in rain or sunshine, at any 
stand: a fallen horse fails to attract more than a 
handful of bystanders : the crossing-sweepers have 
either removed or retired upon the competencies 
gleaned on departed seasons ; and it is impossible 
not to wonder what has become of the thousands 
who, only a few weeks ago, walked, lounged, 
drove, and rode in these comparatively silent quar- 
ters. Yet, let any one turn his eyes Citywards, 
at night, from these suburbs, and he will see 
the old lurid glare over the house-tops, hear the 
old sullen roar in the air, and feel that London is 
still London, and exists in all its might and 
majesty, unaffected by the exodus of a population. 

The fact that the metropolis is, however, to a 
recognisable extent, out of town, and confidently 
and speedily expected home again, is most appa- 
rent in the large number of alterations and re- 
decorations of premises now being effected. A 
very general impression appears to prevail that 
roofs should be raised, dormers thrown out, wings 
added, porches brought forward wherever prac- 
ticable. The new Rothschild mansion in Picca- 
dilly, towering over Apsley House, has created an 
uneasy emulation in the more lowly roof-tops 
edging Park-lane and overlooking the Green 
Park. Scaffolding may be seen insidiously making 
its appearance in both places. The house adjoin- 
ing the Duke of Buccleuch’s new mansion at 
Whitehall is raising a story: a new wing is being 
built to Carlton Gardens : the club-houses in Pall 
mall are in various stages of re-decoration; and one 
in St. James’s-street is renewing itself, and throw- 
ing out a prodigious bay window. In Parliament: 
street the new Foreign Offices are covering acres 
of ground. Charing-cross, with its new railway 
bridge and station, is donning a new aspect. In 
the same locality the theatres have entered into 
the movement, and have been re-decorated with 
skill, and, we may add, with speed, having been 
closed but a few days for the purpose. Farther 
towards Old London, Blackfriars is throwing an- 
other bridge over the river, and a cluster of new 
commercial palaces is growing apace in Fencburch- 
street. North of Oxford-street the Portland- 
place Hotel is building; the German Fair re- 
building, after narrowly escaping the possibility 
of being converted into a chapel for Unitarians 
instead, 10,0007. having been offered for the site, 
it is said, by members of that body ; and altera- 
tions are going on in the corner-house in — 
dish-square, where the old’ Princess Amelia lived, 
with whom Horace Walpole delighted to play 
whisk, The low, dingy houses facing the oe 
Western Hotel are shut up, and are to be perer 
way razed for improvements connected with 
Metropolitan Railway. of 

Further westwards we may see the rong . 
districts completely changed and changing. P < “ 
that were considered rural and retired only . 
years ago, have become centres of cen ag 
activity. | Westbourne-grove, only recent y . 
double line of semi-detached villas, with gare 
before and behind, is now a thoroughfare of 8 
shops. ‘The Queen’s-road, in everybody's et ; 
brance quite a lovers’ lane, as far as ac 
leafy shades could make it so, is now a8 bus! i 
like as Edgware-road, one side being an une 
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rupted succession of smart shops, and the gardens 
in front of the houses on the other side being one 
by one covered over aud converted into shops also. 
The commercial aspect of Edgware-road now only 
ceases a short distance from Kilburn-gate, and 
beyond that obstruction it again takes possession 
of the highway for a length of road nearly reach- 
ing to Willesden-lane. Ten years ago, too, people 
living on Maida-hill looked out of their windows 
upon fields that stretched away to Pinner and 
Harrow : now they look upon a new neighbour- 
hood of streets that has completely walled them 
jn, known as the Warrington Estate. Belsize 
Park, in which there are still trees of a century’s 
growth, has succumbed to the march of bricks and 
mortar, and permitted the inroad of labyrinths of 
streets that will ultimately bear comparison with 
Belgravia. Leaving new schools, churches, chapels, 
and a synagogue behind in a new district forming 
north of the Paddington Canal, and crossing over 
towards South Kensington, we may see nearly half 
the mansions in Palace-gardens extending their 
borders for additional accommodation ; and coming 
to the Museum, we shall pass the new range of 
prick buildings just finished for the Art-training 
School, and find decorators at work in the Loan 
Courts, experimentalising with colours. In fine, 
London appears at all points to be making ready, 
not only for the return of its absentees, but for a 
still larger number of residents. 








THE INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A new session of the Institute of Architects is 
about to commence, and the opening meeting is 
announced. We have yet to hear if the unwise 
regulations passed some time since by a section of 
the council to prevent publicity,—to exclude 
reporters from their meetings, and to confine to 
the narrowest possible circle any information that 
might be communicated in papers read there,— 
have been rescinded or not. Every clear-headed 
well-wisher of the Institute must hope with us 
that this has been or will be done. To the outer 
world last session the Institute was as though it 
were not. The papers, six of them, by the way, 
contributed by amateurs, instead of being 
distributed far and wide over the kingdom, 
reprinted from our pages in America and 
India; and, translated from the same source, 
in France, Belgium, and Italy, as was con- 
stantly the case before (and so carrying out, as we 
maintain, one of the great objects of the Insti- 
tute), are in the hands only of the 400 or 500 
members of the Institute. Who is benefited by 
the injury done? It would puzzle any to say. 
It should be the aim of every architect and lover 
of the art to spread abroad a knowledge of it, 
and to interest the public in it as widely as possi- 
ble. The present improved position held by the 
profession is mainly due to the spread of this 
interest and knowledge, in effecting which we 
humbly claim to have played a not inconsiderable 
part, One of a dozen correspondents on the 
subject who touch this point says,— There is, 
indeed, nothing more advantageous to professors 
of art than the art education of the people, which 
must inevitably advance the position of its pro- 
fessors, pecuniary and otherwise. Is there any 
better way of ensuring this than by members of 
the profession first educating each other and then 
the people? And is the adoption of the resolu- 
tions of the council a step in this direction ? 
Surely the members at large will come forward 
and help to obliterate this blot from the annals of 
the Institute,” 

In one or two of the provincial archxo- 
eel societies the same narrow and unwise 
teling has been lately manifested,—in societies 
‘ctually formed and supported for the express 
Purpose of interesting the public in our 
itcent buildings with a view to induce their 
intelligent maintenance. At a meeting of 
— these last season Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
an 4 paper on a subject that would have interested 
it i = our readers, and would gladly have seen 

th ese pages. On his application, however, 

i © reverend honorary secretary of the society, 
i eer forbidden, on the ground, we believe, that 
he m make the Transactions of the society less 
lsh en ©: Whether or not it has ever been pub- 
ih sithes these Transactions we have not heard. 

Staten case, it is locked up and put away. 
Mittens — have a different feeling on such 

. ey know better. If Lord Brougham 

- & social science address, or a Chancellor of 

. W. raed delineate and comment on the life 

*’gwood, the first thing done is to supply 


* reporters with copies of the oration, often even 


before it is delivered, so that the reader may appeal 
to the largest possible public, and that such advan- 
tage or delight as is obtainablefrom theaddressmay 
be afforded to the largest number. Any contvary 
policy is simple stupidity. Even in a commercial 
point of view, if, for example, it be sought to sacri- 
tice the real object of the Society to the possibility 
of selling a few copies of the Transactions, it would 
probably fail in its effect. Which are the novels 
that sell the most largely, that go through three, 
four, or five editions ? Those that already have 
been the most extensively circulated in some 
periodical work. We suppose, however, the coun- 
cil of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
would scarcely stoop to justify their resolutions 
on such grounds. “There is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 

Writing entirely and merely in the interest of 
the Institute, the art, and its professors, we shall 
be heartily glad to hear that the suicidal resolu- 
tions in question have been rescinded, and that 
we can again give our aid, as we had given it for 
long years, to advance the right objects of the 
Institute, 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND FINE- 
ART SERIALS. 


THE printing presses of central Europe are 
vying with those of Great Britain in the produc- 
tion of illustrated serials relating to architecture 
and the sister arts. Many of these have illustra- 
tions richly coloured and gilt, some of which have 
been coloured by hand with exquisite finish. There 
are others which are simply illustrated with ordi- 
nary copper-plate engravings and lithographs ; 
and others tinted by chromo-lithographic pro- 
cesses. They are for the most part folio-sized, 
and enclosed with loose grey, green, salmon- 
coloured, blue, or brown paper wrappers, Kut 
little indicative of the delicate execution of their 
contents. France, as we might expect from the 
specimens of French art with which we are fami- 
liar in the works of M. Viollet-le-Duc and M. Cesar 
Daly, is especially vigorous in the production of 
fine-art and architectural serials. The presses of 
Paris and Lyons are issuing illustrated works on 
furniture ; sculpture; decorative painting ; missa’s; 
ceramic art; Palissy ware ; archives ot historical 
monuments; chateaux of the Renaissance period ; 
monuments of the same; ancient fortified cities, 
fortresses, and castles; modern French villas, 
palaces, hotels, houses, and castles; on the Sau- 
vageot collection ; and enamels. Berlin is issuing 
an illustrated work on buildings and monuments ; 
Carlsruhe another on building construction ; 
Hanover a large folio illustrating the architecture 
of Lower Saxony; Leipsic a folio on Italiaa 
Renaissance ; Darmstadt and Carlsruhe smaller 
folios, showing ancient and modern Swiss houses’; 
and Milan is producing a large folio relating to 
celebrated Italian families, containing portraits of 
them reproduced by hand from paintings pre- 
served in various convents, galleries, and palaces. 
It is not too much to say that no one would look 
upon and study this rich crop of foreign serials 
without feeling the strength of our foreign con: 
Sréres. The beauty of German lithography ané. 
chromo-lithography is, as usual, prominently 
striking ; and the French sustain their prestige 
for execution of wood-cuts and engraving. Severu! 
are published without letter-press, and therefore 
need no translator ; but the greater portion supply 
copious information concerning the subjects of 
which they treat. The prices are not incommen- 
surate with the cost of their production ; and they 
certainly must be considered valuable additions to 
our stores of art-lore. We propose to introduce 
our readers to the contents of the latest numbers: 
of some of the more important; and at the same 
time to review these specimens of Continental art 
and feeling. 


Archives de la Commission des Monuments Histo- 
riques, publiées par Ordre de Son Excellence, 
M. Achille Fould, Ministre d’Etat. Livraisons, 
82, 83, 84. 1863. Paris: Gide, Editeur, 5, 
Rue Bonaparte, 


Three parts of this superb work, first published 
by order of M. Fould, the Minister of State of 
the French Government, in 1856, are in this 
instance issued collectively. They comprise but 
six large plates of ancient buildings. Under such 
auspices we should naturally look for a superlative 


would either architect or archzologist demur to 
the quality of their execution. M. Viollet-le-Duc 
contributes two plates of minute finish; the one 
being a longitudinal section of the Hglise d’Eu ; 
the other an elevation of the church of St. 





degree of excellence to be apparent in them; nor: 





Saturnia de Toulouse; and M. Félix Duban con- 
tributes four plates of equal execution: they 
illustrate the Chateau de Blois. One of them 
shows the external spiral octagonal staircase in: 
the court-yard of the chateau, with its rich deco- 
rations on the balusters, balconies, and statues on 
the angles of the octagon, built by Francis I.; 
two others show the apartments of Louis XII.; 
and the fourth shows one of the facades of the 
latter after its restoration. This renovation ap- 
pears to have been carried out with much dis- 
crimination; no offensive addition strikes the 
eye; the only new work apparent after the re- 
storation being portions that were before missing 
of the old finials, new open parapets to the eaves, 
new vanes, new ridge tiles, and a little attention 
to the chimney stacks. This official folio is cer- 
tainly not unworthy of its origin, and may fairly 
take a place among the other great works of the 
French Imperial Government. The eighty pre- 
ceding numbers present a rich feast, as may be 
believed from the circumstances out of which the 
publication has arisen. Every year the French 
Government sets aside large sums for the conser- 
vation and reparation of ancient monuments of 
Classic and Medieval art in France. This fact 
calls into requisition numerous plans and drawings 
to make known to the Minister of State the con- 
dition of the edifices in question, and the nature 
of the repairs they require. By these means a 
vast accumulation of accurate information is 
gathered together in the shape of the measured 
drawings of the most important ancient buildings 
by the most eminent French architects. The 
Minister of State wisely recommended the 
Emperor not to let this lie and rot in some 
mouldy record-office, but to publish it for 
the benefit of the public. The commission to 
whom the matter was entrusted resolved to 
make no distinction between the styles or the 
schools, but to admit illustrations of the works of 
the Romans as well as of the crude structures of 
the early Christian ages and those showing the 
wondrous strides made in the Middle Ages. Ac- 
cordingly, the purchaser will find a very varied 
as well as instructive collection, ranging from the 
aqueducts raised nearly two thousand years ago 
to the chiteaux of a régime but lately passed 
away; and he will be ready to acknowledge in 
this instance the value of what our neighbours 
call the “ surveillance spéciale” they have exer- 
cised upon these materials for history. As a 
further sample of the contents, we may cite the 
fortified city of Carcassonne, which is shown in 
several sheets in its present state, and as proposed 
toibetrestored by M. Viollet le Duc, with every tower 
covered with a conical roof, every parapet armed 
with houards, every gateway fortified with outer 
barriers, and the now slumbering city aroused, 
alert and bristling with the full panoply of defen- 
sive warfare; the salle synodale of the Archbishop 
of Sens; the amphitheatre at Arles; the churches 
of Notre Dame de Laon, Notre Dame de Beauné, 
and that at Vezelay, which could all be rebuilt from 
these drawings, should occasion require, without 
the wrong-placing of a stone. The price of each 
livraison, or number, containing two plates and 
four pages of text, is 5 francs and 6 francs, ac- 
cording to the quality of the paper on which it 
is printed; and the first series will comprise 120 
parts. Some of the plates are coloured, and others 
are of double size: these are counted as two. 
Among the architects’ names affixed to the draw- 
ings will be found, besides those we have men- 
tioned, those of MM. Lassus, T. Desjardins, P. 
Abadie, Alph. Durand, E. Beesvilvald, J. Merindol, 
Questel, E. Millet, J. A. Laisné, A. Dennelle, &c. 
The engravers are MM. A. F. Lemaitre, Sauva- 
geot, A. Guillaumot, Penel & Soudain, Gaucherel, 
J. Huguenet, J. Sulpis, Bury & Sulpis, Loudain 
Gibert, R. Pfnor, Regamey, &c. MM. F. Char- 
don, ainé, & A. Delatre are intrusted with the 
printing of the plates, with the exception of those 
executed by chromo-lithography, which have been 
undertaken by M. Lemercier. 


Recueil de Faiences Francais du XVI. Siecle 
300 exemplaires. No. II. 

Monographie de ?Guvre de Bernard Palissy, 
suivie dun Choix des Ouvrages de ses Continua- 
teurs ou Imitateurs dessinée et lithographiée par 
MM. Carle Delange et C. Borneman; avec 
Texte par M. Sauzay, conservateur adjoint 
au Louvre, et M. Henri Delange. Paris: 
Chez I’Editeur, Quai Voltaire, 5; M. Rapilly, 
Quai Malaquais, 5; et les principaux libraires 
ou marchands d’estampes. Londres: Chez 
MM. Barthés et Lowel, 14, Great Marlborough- 
street. 1862. 


The publication of this work will be completed 
in 1864, It will contain not less than 100 folio- 
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size plates, each one of which will represent one 
or more objects, according to their size. The price 
for the entire work will be 400 francs, which sum 
must be paid in eight instalments of 50 francs 
‘each, at intervals of three months during its pub- 
lication. The present number contains the life of 
Bernard Palissy, chemist, physician, geologist, 
agriculturist, and céramiste, whose name is one of 
the gems with which seventeenth-century French 
art is studded ; and the plates in it portray speci- 
mens of his wares preserved in the Louvre. The 
colouring, the design, and the poetical feeling dis- 
played in Palissy’s ware need not be enlarged 
upon; they are felt and acknowledged by all. 
The specimens selected for illustration are an oval 
dish, with a figure of Summer, L’été, cutting corn, 
which, with all due deference to M. Delange, 
would be more appropriately called Harvest; a 
figure of Neptune striding a sea-horse, on a short 
stem formed of dolphins, the foot of which is 
formed by their heads; a flambeau, several plates, 
a bassin d’aiguicre, forty-two centimetres and a 
half in diameter, on which are depicted figures 
emblematical of the elements of science; a most 
graceful figure of La Madeleine in the desert 
kneeling, with folded hands, upon a bank of ferns 
and other wild plants ; and another large oval dish 
representing the family of Henry IV. These 
plates convey an excellent idea of the originals, 
and are all faithfully coloured. 


DT? Ari Céramique au XTX.° Siecle; ou, Recueil de 
Dessins, Formes, et Decorations en Grandeur 
Naturelle, & V'usage des Fabricants, des Sculp- 
teurs, et des Peintre-Décorateurs qui travaillent 
la Porcelaine, la Faience, et les Christauax, et 
des Artistes et Industriels qui soccupent de la 
fabrication des Bronzes, de l’Orfevrerie, des 
Meubles de Luxe, Objets d’Art, ete. Compo- 
sitions nouvelles produites par nos meilleurs 
artistes, ingénieurs pratiques. Felix Desmé, 
Directeur de la publication, 4 Séavres. On 
s’abonne au bureau de la publication, ou 
adresser franco un mandat 4 M. Felix Desmé, 
Directeur de |’Art Céramique, Rue Bonaparte, 
17, Paris. 


We might acquit our continental neighbours 
of the charge we used to bring against them of 
old, namely, that they had no talent for business, 
if we had no further proof of their commercial 
ability than the ingenuity with which so many 
persons are pointed out as being likely to be 
benefited by the purchase of the work on porcelain, 
crockery, and glass, by M. Desmé, of Sévres. Two 
editions of it are issued; one noir for 21 francs ; 
another colorié for 42 francs. All the drawings 
are new ; they are coloured with the greatest care; 
no expense will be spared to render the publication 
as useful as possible; and happy is he, continues 
M. Desmé, to contribute, according to the measure 
of his strength, to the propagation of a knowledge 
of the chefs d’cuvre of ceramic art and of the 
progress of an industry which has kept its place 
among the arts from the most remote anti- 
quity down to the present day, and which 
addresses itself to so large a number of industriels 
and artists, manufacturers, sculptors, decorative- 
painters, workers on porcelain, earthenware, crys- 
tal, bronze, goldsmiths manufacturers of furniture 
de luxe and objets d’art. Vases, a tasse a café, 
verres de fantaisie (glasses cut and engraved), 
decorations for vases, parts of which are coloured 
with delicate tints as samples, coupes de fruits 
(dishes or stems for fruits), of different forms and 
varied decorations, are the sudjects illustrated in 
the present number. They fall far short of the 
richness, warmth, and fulness of colouring of the 
Palissy ware illustrated by MM. C. Delange and 
C. Bonneman in the “ Recueil de Faiences 
Francais du XVI°. Siécle.” The present revival of 
artistic beauty in ceramic wares, however, is to 
some extent assisted by every work on the subject. 


Archio. fur Nieder-sachsens Kunstges-chichte. 
Herausgegeben von H. Wilh. H. Mithoff. iii. 
Abtheilung v., vi., vii. lieferung. Hannover: 
Helweng ’sche hofbuchhandlung. 


This unusually long folio, from Hanover, re- 
cording the progress of the fine arts in Lower 
Saxony, temporarily cased in a paper cover, is 
full of illustrations, in which architects, builders, 
sculptors, artists, and artist-workmen would alike 
delight. Exteriors of churches, market-houses, 
market-places, with their arcaded and gabled and 
half-timbered surrounding houses and central 
drinking-fountains, plans, sections, and details 
of Rathausen, Kappellen, and Gildehauses; in- 
teriors rich in carvings and paintings and 
trophies of flags and weapons; quaint corners 
and bits of still quainter street architec- 
ture, doorways, dormers, window-seats in deep 





recesses in old houses, charming oriels, captivating 
little spirelets, odd winding staircases with carved 
balusters, gateways whose foliaged archways seem 
ripened in the suns of many centuries, sly win- 
dows, artfully ornamented to make them more 
and more impossible to pass without staying to 
sketch them, cunningly carved and corbelled ex- 
ternal dados, steep roofs pierced with four or five 
tiers of dormers, with still more startling gables 
intersecting them, which cover projecting bays 
and oriels; hooded fireplaces, carved beams and 
pillars, balustraded galleries, and other curious 
features in rich burgomasters’ houses, carvings, 
timber-work, stone-work, and glazing of the most 
picturesque and pleasing kinds. If this number 
of this work could be extensively circulated, 
Hanover and Lower Saxony would be stormed 
next season by travelling students, and the for- 
tunes of the inn-keepers made in a summer, 
Mechanics’ institutions and literary and scien- 
tific libraries should place such works as these in 
the hands of the many; they would serve to 
extend sympathies and appreciation, and to 
awaken interests that could not but be productive 
of happy results. 


Les Evangiles des Dimanches et Fétes de l Année, 
suivis de Pricres a la Sainte Vierge et Aux 
Saints. Texte revu par M.]’Abbé Delaunay, 
curé de Saint-Etienne-du-mont. Désigné par 
Monseigneur |’Archevéque de Paris. 400 pages 
de texte, encadré dans les plus riches ornements 
et cent miniatures. Reproduction des (Kuvres 
de Jehan Foucquet, H. Memling, Albert Durer, 
Giulio Clovio, Beato Angelico da Fiesole, 
Atavante, Lorenzo Monaco, etc. etc. Extraites 
des plus précieux Manuscrits de Paris, Londres, 
Oxford, Bruxelles, Munich, Turin, Milan, Venise, 
Bologne, Florence, Sienne, Rome, Naples, Saint- 
Gall, Rouen, Lyon, Grenoble, etc. etc. 56¢ 
livraison, 15 Aodt, 1863. Paris: L. Curmer, 
Editeur, 47, Rue Richelieu, au premier. Six 
francs la livraison. 


In this livraison we have the fifty-sixth number 
of a gorgeously illuminated work, containing the 
gospels for Sundays and festivals, and prayers to 
the saints and to the Holy Virgin, printed in gold 
and colours, with much sumptuousness. To such of 
our readers who may be practising the very attrac- 
tive art of illumination, we would especially com- 
mend a study of both the colouring and execution 
of the plates, showing borders that are applicable 
to many purposes. Miniatures of Samuel, anointed 
by David, Saint Michael and Saint George, are 
also excellent examples. Accredited as this work 
is, we can easily understand that considerable im- 
portance is attached to it by our neighbours on 
the other side of the Channel. It is a most costly 
undertaking, and should be appreciatingly sup- 
ported, 


Journal-Manuel de Peintures appliquées a la 
Décoration des Monuments, Appartements, 
Magazins, etc. etc. Bois, Marbres, Lettres, 
Attribut, Imitations de Moulures, ete. Dirige 
par Petit et Bisiaux, peintres-décorateurs. 
14¢ année, No. 7, July, 1863. Paris: A. Morel 
et Cie, Libraire-éditeurs, 18, Rue Vivienne. 
(Il parait chaque mois un numero composé 
d’une feuille de texte in folio et deux planches.) 
Prix de ’abonnement annuel, 22 francs, 


This is a folio serial in its fourteenth year of pub- 
lication, As its name implies, it is intended for 
the use of painters and decorators. It contains 
two specimens of panelling, in chromo-typography : 
the one has scroll-work painted in each panel, with 
marble pilasters between each ; the other is simply 
a green surface, the mouldings and framework of 
which are picked out with appropriate colours. 
The letterpress consists likewise of two sheets, or 
four pages, and contains technical information of 
considerable value. Among others there is a short 
essay upon the influence of the essence of turpen- 
tine, terébenthine, upon the health of painters, 
and of persons who inhabit an apartment newly 
painted, by M. Pawlowski. This states that 
M. Leclaire, of the Academy of Sciences, after ex- 
periments made upon animals placed in boxes of 
fir-wood, of 1 métre cube, in which the internal 
sides were painted, the one with white lead paint, 
and the other with white zinc paint, both mixed 
with the essence of turpentine, establishes the 
following facts:—1. The animals did not suffer 
sensibly as long as there was a current of air in the 
case. 2. The animals suffered in the first twelve 
hours, when the current of air had been suppressed; 
but afterwards they gradually recovered, and 
neither of them succumbed in the course of the 
experiments. 3. Not one of the animals suffered 
in the boxes after the painting was dry. M. 
Leclaire concludes that the emanations of the oil 





of turpentine which are exhaled from paint in 
apartments where there exist currents of air are 
not dangerous either for the working painters 
or for persons who inhabit them, and that paint 
does not present any danger even while there does 
not exist a current of air when it is dry. But 
adds M. Chevreul, “that which appears to me 
should interest persons who devote themselves to 
the sciences and to profound hygienic researches 
is the happy idea of M. Leclaire to see if the 
vapours which are exhaled from paint @ J’essence 
would be absorbed by distilled water.” The part 
is made up by brief chapters upon “ Execution 
and Palette,” “Canvas for decorative Painting,” 
for which a M. A. Binant obtains honourable men: 
tion from the Paris and London Exhibitions of 
1861-1862 ; “ Varnish and Polish,” and “ Technical 
Vocabulary.” 


Les Emaux de Petitot du Musée impérial dy 
Louvre. Portraits de Personnages historiques 
et de Femmes célébres du Siécle de Louis XIV. 
gravés au burin par M. 8. Ceroni. Paris: 
Blaisot, Marchand d’Estampes, Libraire-éditeur, 
178, Rue de Rivoli. 1863. 40 livraisons, 
Deuxieme volume, 


The last number of this fine-art publication, in. 
tended to illustrate the Petitot enamels preserved 
in the Louvre, is devoted to a memoir of Madame 
de Maintenon, written by M. Emile Chasles, and 
accompanied by an engraving of pearl-like lu- 
minousness of her portrait from the collection in 
question, by Ceroni. She is described as beauti- 
ful, virtuous, and unfortunate, when, in 1668, as 
the widow of a poet and governess of the children 
of Madame de Montespan, her predecessor in the 
affections of Louis XIV., she first attracted the 
attention of that monarch. Her history is familiar 
to English readers. Born in the prison of Niort, 
where her father, Constans D’Aubigné, was con- 
fined, she was taken, on his release, to Martinico. 
Thence she was sent to France, and confined to 
the care of her aunt, Madame Villette, who wasa 
Protestant. She was claimed, however, by another 
relation, who wished her to enter the Romish 
church. It is urged that it was to escape from 
the severities of this relative that she married 
Scarron, the author of “ Virgil Travestied,” the 
“Comic Romance,” and other celebrated pieces. 
Her zeal and discretion, when governess of Madame 
de Montespan’s children, awoke the regard of the 
king, who increased her pension, and ultimately 
bestowed upon her a title and estate. She is 
assumed to have been secretly married to the king 
in 1685. The nine volumes of her letters that 
have been published prove her to have been a 
person possessing more than the average ability 
of French ladies. 


Musée Impérial du Louvre. Collection Sauva- 
geot, dessinée et gravée a l’eau-forte par 
Edouard Liévre, accompagnée d’un texte his- 
torique et descriptif. Par A. Sauzay, Conserva- 
teur-adjoint des Musées Impériaux. Seventh 
livraison. Paris: Noblet et Baudry, Libraires- 
éditeurs, 20, Rue Jacob. 1863. 


This is another of the works for which the inex- 
haustible stores in the Louvre have furnished the 
illustrations. It is written with a due apprecia- 
tion of the value and poetry of ancient workman- 
ship. The illustrations are etchings of the rare 
pieces of furniture, jewelry, armoury, &e., collected 
by M. Sauvageot, and now deposited in the 
Louvre, skilfully executed. French furniture of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was 
decorated by marqueterie and by paintings. 
These decorations were succeeded by rich stuffs. 
The monk Theophilus, in his essay upon the arts, 
Diversarium Artium Schedula, pointed out the 
mode to be pursued in painting furniture after it 
was properly prepared :—‘ With the poingon, the 
compass, and the rule, dispose your work ; that : 
to say, the images, animals, birds, leaves, and 
that you would draw upon it. That done, if you 
would ornament your work, you will apply to it, 
as a foundation, leaves of gold.” There er 
specimens of this and of the succeeding modes 0 
decoration given, as well as of several miscellane- 
ous articles; among them the monture d oe 
celle, of early seventeenth century ve 
supposed to have belonged to Henri II. ad 
words d’alloyere, d’aumosinére, d’escharcelle, & 
subsequently d’escarcelle, were terms — 
applied toa sort of pouch, or bag of eo i 
velvet, or of satin, embroidered with silk an a 
threads, which everybody carried hanging , “ 
their waists, as introduced by the gpa = 
pilgrims. French antiquaries differ as he 
exact purpose for which these pouches were “f 
M. le Comte de Laborde thinks that one woot : 
it, known as an awméniere, was destined to 
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the alms the owner meant to distribute; and that 
another form, the escarcelle, was used as a pouch 
or coftret. By an oversight, the material of which 
the mounting is wrought is not mentioned. It is 
ornamented with figures and foliage. 


Schweizerische Architectur in Perspektivischen 
Ansichten, Grundrissen, Schnitten, Facaden und 
Details. Mit erklirendem text Herausgegeben 
yon J. Hochstetter, Professor der Architectur 
und Kunstgeschichte an der Grossh, Polytech- 
nischen Schule zu Carlsruhe, Correspondirendes 
Mitglied des Arcbiologischen Instituts zu Rom, 
&e. Erste Abtheisung. Holzbauten des Berner 
Oberlandes ; Aufgenommen von C. Weinbrenner 
undJ.Durm. To Heft. Carlsruhe, Verlagsen- 
genthum von J. Veith. Hinterlegt bei Grossh. 
Bad. Ministerium des Innern. 


This consists of a series of designs and details of 
modern Swiss houses, in colours, published at 
Carlsruhe. This style does not depend upon the 
plan for movement. A quadrangular block plan, 
when surmounted with a Swiss wohnhaus with 
overhanging covered galleries and projecting roof, 
its notched wooden buttresses and corbelled brack- 
etings, is as pictorial an object as could be 
desired. The fronts of the overhanging galleries, 
or continuous balconies, are of wood perforated 
with a pattern; and the barge boards with which 
the spaces between the tops of the windows and 
balconies are always filled, overlaying each other, 
are of the most diverse designs. Every barge 
board has a design of its own. When there are 
four, they are all cut into different forms of orna- 
ment. Neither is the style dependent on the 
windows for expression: they are for the most 
part square or oblong, and filled with small square 
panes, or in a few instances quarrels in a diaper 
of lead work. The inscriptions in German text 
upon many of the houses are a very pretty source 
of ornament. And the rustic palisading round 
the several houses is another national peculiarity 
that strikes the attention: these are of every 
possible form and combination into which stakes 
and planks could be driven or lashed. We might 
indicate for especial notice a wohnhaus in Wil- 
derswyl, illustrated in handsome coloured perspec- 
tive. This is a square timber house of two stories, 
with an attic in the apex of the roof. It is built 
upon so high a foundation of stone, that eleven 
steps are required to reach the entrance, which is 
placed in one of the sides. Between the first and 
second stories runs a balcony projecting on corbels 
all round the house; and over all projects the flat- 
pitched tiled roof, the wide-spreading eaves of 
which are supported by corbelled brackets which 
die into pilasters and descend to the foundation. 
The exterior of the roof is dotted with large rough 
stones, placed at intervals upon it. In the space 
over the second story, and under the two windows 
which light the attics in the main front, there is 
a0 inscription extending across the whole width 
of the structure: this is placed upon a board 
ornamented with mouldings which slightly pro- 
ject, and is supported by corbels. There is no 
letter-press. But none is required : the drawings 
speak for themselves. People accustomed to our 
suburban imitation of Swiss cottages would be 
surprised at the difference between them and the 
strong weather-defying structures that are build- 
ing in Switzerland. There is not more difference 
arg the surrounding scenery of a London 

Wiss cottage anda Zurich one than there is in 
their construction. 

We must carry on our list in another paper. 








THE BRITISH ARCH HOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION IN YORK. 


Tux final excursion of the association at the late 
anniversary was made to the city of York. They 
ps conducted in a special train on the North 
— line, vid Harrogate and Knaresborough. 
rage as the party, which included a number of 
; ey reached York, they crossed the new bridge 
a spans the river Ouse at the well-known 

a “ne ferry. Thence they proceeded to view the 
rork “ag Tower just within the grounds of the 
a shure Philosophical Society, and from that 
pg memorial of both Roman and Norman 
Ms they passed on into the grounds them- 
flees - which are innumerable objects of great 
sclentif to antiquaries, archeologists, artists, 
ledge j ¢ men, and searchers into human know- 
os ee general, The Rev. J. Kenrick was very 

R 00 in leading the excursionists from object 
re —- and offering such observations as time 

Ovher circumstances would permit. The 


.. 8, a8 many of our readers know, contain 


of some of the buildings which in days of old 
belonged to the monastic establishment bearing 
that name. Mr. E. Roberts pointed out in a 
portion of the ruins a curious pier, which he 
described as architecturally, a mass of contradic- 
tions. Heexpressed the opinion that the building 
of which it formed part had been erected about 
1210-20, and that it had been worked up with 
some elaborately carved stone of fifty years earlier. 
The Hospitium, in which is displayed a vast col- 
lection of fragments of Roman pottery, Saxon re- 
mains, and other antiquities, discovered near York, 
was next visited, and the very fine tesselated 
pavement, presented by Sir G. Wombwell, Bart., 
and found at Oulston, was very generally ob- 
served. Having concluded a hurried visit to the 
Museum, the members recrossed the bridge, walked 
along the city walls, which were examined with 
interest, through the ancient bar of Micklegate, 
and thence to Skeldergate ferry. Passing across 
the Ouse, they entered the Castle-yard, and 
visited Clifford’s Tower, so called after the first 
governor. 

Mr. H. Webster, the deputy-governor of the 
Castle, gave a sketch of the history of the tower. 
It was said to have been erected in 1064, by 
William the Conqueror, and was intended as a fort 
to protect the city walls. Round the upper por- 
tion it was fortified with cannon, which remained 
until 1654, when the magazine and all its contents 
were blown up by the soldiery. It was in this 
tower that,“in 1190, no less than 1,500 Jews de- 
stroyed themselves, dreading that the persecuting 
spirit which then animated the public: mind 
against that unhappy people, and which hed ex- 
hibited itself in most brutal cruelties in the south, 
would extend towards the northern parts of the 
kingdom. The Guildhall was the next ; place 
visited, and Mr. Roberts, in explanation, stated 
that it was generally believed the building was of 
the date of Henry V., but if the windows were to 
be taken as an original part of it, the bali must 
have been built at least a reign later, the pillars 
and roof being still later. ‘The windows had been 
restored probably about the time of Queen Anne 
or the early Georges. The west window appeared 
to belong to the end of the seventeenth century. 
The party were then conducted to the Mansion 
House, where the Lord Mayor (Mr. W. F. Clarke) 
and the Lady Mayoress received them in the 
state-room. ‘The insignia and the gold and silver 
plate of the city were exhibited, and examined 
with interest. Considerable curiosity was felt in 
the cap of maintenance, presented by, King 
Richard II. to the first Lord Mayor, when he 
gave to the city its corporate charter. This 
cap is still worn by the mace-bearer on state 
occasions, The members of the Association 
were afterwards entertained by the Lord 
Mayor, in the Mansion House, at a luncheon, 
at the conclusion of which Dr. Lee, on behalf 
of the Society, returned their most respectful 
and grateful thanks to the Lord Mayor and 
the Lady Mayoress for the admirable manner in 
which they had received them. They had cone all 
in their power to show the curiosities of the city, 
and had provided them also with a most sump- 
tuous and elegant repast. The reception the 
Society had met with wherever they had gone in 
Yorkshire had been most satisfactory. 

The Lord Mayor, in reply, said it had given his 
wife and himself great pleasure to receive the 
Society, his only regret being that the time was 
so short; and if the Association ever came to 
York and made that city their head quarters, he 
was certain the citizens would do all in their 
power to receive them worthily. 

The minster was the last object which the 
archeologists, as a party, visited. They were 
courteously received by the Dean (the Hon. 
and Very Rev. A. Duncombe, D.D.), who aad had 
the crypt specially lighted for the occasion. The 
Dean himself, some of the vergers, Mr. J. Browne, 
of York, who is the author of one or two workson 
the minster, and Mr. Roberts, described the crypt 
and several of the more interesting objects in the 
sacred edifice. 








CYCLOPIAN REMAINS NEAR ROME, 


Among Italian ruins that most strikingiy evince 
how advanced was the civilization crusaed and 
ultimately forgotten under the all-absorbing 
ascendancy of Rome, the civic fortifications called 
“ Cyclopian ” exist in numerous and intieresting 
examples; and railway-travel has now brought 
within easy reach of the tourist, from tliat city, 
several of the finest specimens among these relics 
of vanished nationalities. Throughout Italy are 
found at least 300 of such constructions; for the 


recent changes) was comprised in the Papal 
States, namely, in the Sabine, Volscian, Herni- 
cian, and Marsian regions; some in the Sam- 
nium (now Neapolitan territory), others in 
Umbria, and some in Sicily, where those of 
Cefalu are most noted among such remains; but 
neither in northern Italy nor beyond the Apen- 
nines are found any properly belonging to this 
class ; for the massive walls of Cortona and Vol- 
terra have a different character, and the construc- 
tion proper to the Etruscan must be distinguished 
from that understood in the now generally ad- 
mitted appellation of Cyclopian. This gigantic 
style of masonry seems to have become domesti- 
cated, in ante-historic periods, over a region 
comprising the mountains of the Sabines, the 
whole Tiburtine district, and extending north- 
eastward from Rieti over Umbria; in which last 
province, however, such walls as are seen at 
Perugia and Assisi, like those of Fiesole and Cor- 
tona, have the character marking the transition 
period, when the masonry in polygonal blocks 
gave place to that in regularly hewn and squared 
stones. In the neighbourhood of Rome the most 
striking examples of the earlier style are at Alatri, 
Cora, Segni, Norba, Civitella, Ferentino, Vicovaro, 
and Palestrina. Those on the mountain-promon- 
tory of Circeo (or San Felice), near Terracina, were 
the first, among such Italian ruins, that received 
the name “ Cyclopian,” from their resemblance to 
the walls of Mycene and Tiryathus in Argolis ; 
and were accidentally discovered, in 1792, by a 
party engaged in searching for plants to supply 
the Botanic Gardens at Rome; in consequence 
of which event, important to archzologic interests, 
the stndy and research directed to this range of 
antiquities received a new impulse in Italy; and 
in the years ensuing much was accomplished to 
bring additional light to the subject, by the 
Archeologic Institute at Rome, by the labours of 
Dodwell and Gell. The dispute arose whether all 
these fortifications belonged to the class of monu- 
ments referrible to Italy’s aborigines, or to those 
of Rome in her kingly or republican periods ; 
Gerhard and Canina, maintaining the latter 
theory, were opposed by Raoul Rochette and 
others, (See the report of this controversy by 
Cesare Cauter, Storia Universales, v. 1, docu- 
menti.) In Gell’s “ Topography of Rome,” and 
Christian Miiller’s “Roma Campagna,” are de- 
scribed the most curious,—in the former work 
especially, the features of all such remains within 
the region contemplated, including those most 
remote and of difficult access. 

A beautifully-varied succession of scenes, the 
wild and the soft, the mournfully grand and the 
luxuriantly lovely, the majesty of ruin and richest 
fertility of nature, are presented to view on the 
journey between Rome and Ferentino. That 
city, originally a seat of the Volscians, was given 
by Roman masters to the Hernicians, and sus- 
tained a siege, A.U.C. 457, memorable for the 
gallant repulse of those ultimately victorious, 
here as everywhere, 3,000 Roman assailants being 
left dead under the walls, near a gate still bearing 
its title, from that day’s slaughter, of Porta 
Sanguinaria. Subsequently become a muni- 
cipium and Roman colony, Ferentinum followed 
the destinies of the conquering metropolis, alike 
in Republican and Imperial periods, and succumb- 
ing to successive irruptions of Goths and Longo- 
bards, after the fall of the Empire; finally, in 
the eighth century, together with other cities of 
the Roman duchy, submitting by voluntary act 
to the temporal dominion of the popes. As usual 
with the provincial towns of these parts, “distance 
lends enchantment to the view;” and the place 
that looks imposing on its mountain-ridge above 
the cultured valley, the “Latium Novum” of 
antiquity, when seen from below, proves but a 
gloomy and wild-looking little town as we thread 
the ways of its steep narrowstreets. Its episcopal 
palace stands on foundations referred by conjec- 
ture to the ancient pretorium, or residence of the 
prefect governing for Rome; and other ruins 
have been vaguely assumed to be a temple of 
Mercury, and the Therme of Flavia Domitilla. 
But far more interesting are the extensive fortifi- 
cations surrounding the greater part of the civic 
circuit, of considerable height in some places, 
particularly along the eastern side, but everywhere 
surmounted by the grey walls of modern houses, 
that rise at the same perpendicular above. This 
antique cincture is mostly in regular quadrate 
blocks, of calcareous stone, fitted together with 
the utmost exactness, the courses correspondent, 
though varying in thickness; in some parts the 
largest stones polygonal, though more frequently 
equared and disposed with regularity in the suc- 
cessive courses, entirely without cement, as is the 
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neighbourhoods, The best-preserved portions re- 
semble in style those walls of republican origin 
at the tabularium on the Capitol; and we were 
reminded, by this analogy, of the argument sus- 
tained by Mommeen to establish that the greater 
number of the mural structures styled Cyclopian, 
in Latium, Sabina, and Etruria, are not really 
older than the seventh century of Rome, and to 
be regarded as restorations effected under her rule. 
At a short distance from the eastern walls of this 
town, the road passes an extent of similar building 
quite isolated, in perfectly regular courses now 
rising to a height obviously less than was origi- 
nally presented, for the whole upper part is 
ruinous; and we might here conjecture the exist- 
ence of Castra, or some fortified outworks. 

We accomplished the journey from Ferentino 
to Alatri in a fatiguing walk of about three hours, 
for the most part over rugged mountain paths, 
but amidst scenery so nobly picturesque that 
weariness could easily be forgotten; whilst the 
grand forms of the Volscian and Hernician heights 
were continually unfolding to view. Amidst this 
landscape one striking and long-descried object is 
the conical and sterile mount, rising isolated from 
the Latian vale, at whose summit is a wild little 
town witha grove of cypresses, Fumone, celebrated 
in thirteenth century annals as the scene of the 
imprisonment and death that closed the strangely- 
romantic career of the hermit-pope, Celestinus V., 
confined here, after his abdication of the tiara, 
by the jealousy of his energetic successor, Boni- 
face VIII.; but, after a few years, canonized by 
the next occupant of St. Peter’s chair, Clement V. 
We enter Alatri through a narrow modern arch- 
way, firmly set into the antique walls extend- 
ing far on both sides; where at once are recog- 
nized the characteristics of the Cyclopian in one 
of its most perfect and imposing specimens, a 
spectacle that carries the mind back to those 
pre-historic days when Palantium and Saturina 
rose out of primeval forests and deep morasses on 
the Palatine and Capitol, ages before the city of 
Romulus had included those mounts within its 
comparatively modern walls. For almost the 
entire circuit of Alatri we follow the lines of this 
extraordinary fortification ; and observe with satis- 
faction that, to all appearances, its majestic ruins 
have suffered nothing from the demolishing out- 
rage of recent times: surmounted, for the most 
part, by house-walls or those of convents, built in 
the same calcareous stone, they stand, in many 
places, at considerable height, and sometimes free 
from all superincumbent adjuncts, the measure- 
ment of some stone blocks being 6 feet to 7 feet in 
length by 2 feet to 3 feet in thickness. This stone- 
work is in either regularly-squared or polygonal 
masses, the latter often dovetailed together with 
the most careful compactness ; and where the inter- 
stices are wide, they are filled by small irregular 
stones, cut apparently only on the outer surface ; 
the strata in some instances correspondent and 
running in horizontal lines, in others sinking 
towards the centre, so as to describe a downward 
curve. At certain points we see cavities, appa: 
rently the mouths of secret passages, for purposes 
of communication or escape; the most conspi- 
cuous of these near a gateway, with an orifice 
narrowing from the summit to the base. But the 
most important remains are those of the Acropolis, 
on aspacious platform, high above the level of 
the town, at whose southern extremity it rises, 
now occupied only by the cathedral and episcopal 
palace (insignificant modern buildings); around 
this elevated ground the steep being supported 
by buttress walls, in the same stupendous masonry, 
but more completely preserved than the rest, and 
on one side advancing in a rampart, detached 
from the slope, that terminates in an obtuse angle, 
where 50 and 60 feet of height is obtained by a 
wall of not more than fifteen stone courses. Near 
this rampart is a gateway, still entire, under a 
horizontal arch, the lintel formed by a single 
stone, perhaps 8 to 9 feet in length; and within 
the ingress another such horizontal stone forms a 
roof at somewhat higher level: the jambs, in 
enormous stone-work, and the passage within, 
lined by projecting masses, left rough in their 
unhewn surfaces, as if for incrustation, or in the 
intent of having this part concealed by other 
masonry. The grand extent of landscape, the 
valley of Latium Novum, with its western and 
eastern mountain limits, commanded from this 
platform before the cathedral church, might 
reward for the fatigues of a journey to Alatri, 
irrespectively of the local antiquities. Nor are 
these last exclusively of one character, for, strange 
to say, this remote and little-visited town con- 
tains more of the Middle Ages than is discover- 
able amidst all the grandeurs of Rome. In its 


a vehicle, and where are ascents like broken 
staircases, only to be achieved by a scramble, we 
now and then see mullioned and transomed win- 
dows, of two or three lights, divided by quaint colon- 
nettes, acute-arched doorways, and massive stone 
facings, that tell a tale of better days, once enjoyed 
but long lost by these now gloomy abodes. In some 
churches also remain, amidst paltry modernization, 
fine examples of the wheel or rose window, and 
ample arched portal, with clustering pilasters; 
one in particular, whose exterior seems left un- 
touched, remarkable for the Flamboyant tracery of 
its rose window over a portal with acute arch, 
pilasters and mouldings of very rich character— 
the interior, a poor attempt at Gothic restoration, 
with a superfluity of tawdry colours, and the 
worst description of stained glass set in its pointed 
windows ; though original outlines still unaltered, 
and the peculiar arcades, with cusped arches that 
divide the nave and aisles, are worthy of notice. 
As to this church which has also a fine old campa- 
nile, with different stories of round-arched and 
two-lighted windows, divided by graceful colon- 
nettes, we could obtain no history in the town ; 
but, after returning to Rome, could identify it 
with that briefly noticed in Moroni’s “ Dictionary 
of Ecclesiastic Erudition,” as the Santo Stefano of 
Alatri, built in the thirteenth century by one 
Cardinal Gottifredo, probably the Italian form of 
a German name. 

To inspect another most remarkable monument 
of Cyciopian construction, we must quit the rail- 
way at Velletri, and thence accomplish (by horse 
or hired vehicle) a journey of some hours across a 
region, once designated Volscorum Ager, where 
the wide valley is bounded by the Volscian moun- 
tains eastward, and though cultivation is not 
wanting, a character of wild mournfulness dis- 
tinguishes the scene, habitations being scarcely 
found, and the sole village passed on this route, San 
Giuliano, abandoned to gloomy though picturesque 
decay. Cora is said to owe its name and origin 
to the Argive Coras, brother of Catillus, thrice 
mentioned in books vii. and xi. of the “ Mneid ;” 
by Cluver is assumed to be one of the cities built by 
the aborigines and Pelasgi; according to Livy, a 
Volscian town; but its citizens, the Corani, by 
Pliny called “Trojans.” Historic certainty as to 
her vicissitudes may be found at least in the 
account of submission to the Roman power, after 
having long struggled against it in alliances with 
the other cities that formed the Latin League, 
from the year 415 of Rome’s era; after which date 
she continued in peaceful subjection as a muni- 
cipium, mentioned by Strabo among the more 
considerable towns of Latium. Now a wild, 
dismal little place, where nothing seems to animate 
the monotonous gloom of obscure existence, it 
seemed to us that this town, possessing such trea- 
sures of antiquity, surpassed in the degree of 
squalid and repulsive wretchedness anything we 
had yet seen (at least among regions so near high- 
ways and metropolises), in the experience of not 
a little Italian travel. Arriving at the foot of the 
steep height it climbs over and crowns, and 
quitting the vehicle, which cannot traverse its 
precipitous, rugged footpaths (rather than streets), 
we first observed some external walls, and the 
towers of a gateway in reticulated masonry, 
antique, though restored in the Middle Ages, 
and referrible to the later period of Republican 
Rome. Within this we see, at different levels of 
the ascent, the remains of the much earlier forti- 
fications, preserved to greater height than are any 
other similar structures of these Italian cities, 
and less ruinous than is the condition of most. 
The first presented to view is the town’s 
lower quarter, an extent of walls in enormous 
polygonal blocks, here 6 palms in thickness, and 
stretching 33 palms in length. But, in the higher 
quarter, are others, assumed, from the still vaster 
scale and more rudely irregular character of the 
stonework, here also polygonal, to belong to 
another cincture of greater antiquity. Gell sup- 
poses these fortifications to be undoubtedly Pelasgic; 
and Miiller points out the evidence of different 
date in the characteristics of their higher and 
lower portions severally. Here, as at Alatri, the 
interstices between the enormous masses are, where 
left wide, filled up by small irregularly shaped 
stones; and, though far from equalling in extent 
the Cyclopian walls of the latter city, these of 
Cora give a still greater idea of power, of 
the ambition that; animated their builders. 
Bat the latter place contains ruins of less myste- 
rious antiquity, whose beauty will impress most 
visitors far more than the stupendous proportions 
of those aboriginal structures. About half-way 
up the ascent we find a small church, built in a 
ruin called popularly “ The Palace of Pilate,” 





narrow streets, through none of which could pass 


evident from the names of those deities still dig. 
tinctly read on frieze and architrave; besides 
which members of its architecture remain only , 
Corinthian column and correspondent pilaster, in 
flated travertine, belonging (as inferred) © m 
angle of the pronaos, and even these fragments 
but imperfectly seen, embedded in modern ma. 
sonry. At the summit, reached by a fatiguing 
walk, is that celebrated and exquisite temple of 
Hercules, deemed a perfect example of the Doric 
order in its fourth epoch, which was admired by 
Raffaelle and made the subject of a sketch by 
him, still extant; by Winckelmann was referred 
to the period of Tiberius; but by others, who argue, 
from the archaic character of the inscription over 
the entrance (see Miiller’s“ Campagna ”), placed at 
date so early as the first Republican period. Of 
the peristyle still remain eight travertine columns, 
six (including those at the angles) in front, and 
two (or four including the latter) at the sides, 
the upper part, to about two-thirds, fluted and 
clothed with stucco, the lower part of the shafts 
cut in facets, these supporting a frontispiece, with 
frieze aud architrave still entire, the only ruinous 
portion in this higher member being the apex of 
the triangular pediment. The columns have 
bases (a detail so rarely found in the Early Doric), 
and this graceful pronaos rests on a high base. 
ment of travertine, before which stretches a 
grassy platform just at the brow of the hill, com. 
manding one of the most extensive and glorious 
landscapes in Italy,—at least, in Central Italy. 
Within that peristyle stands the front wall of the 
cella, and its original doorway with marble jambs, 
above which runs the inscription. Behind extends 
a long low church, St. Pietro, on whose walls we 
see a fragment of the temple cornice, and a beau- 
tifully chiselled marble altar serves to support the 
baptismal font, its four sides adorned with reliefs 
of rams’ heads, festoons of fruit and flowers, and 
three heads of the sun god encircled by rays,— 
not identical, but each of finely-characterized 
features. 








. THE SHAKSPEARE CELEBRATION. 


THE central committee are to meet on Monday 
next, to settle the time for holding a public 
assembly in London, to inaugurate the movement 
properly. It is to be hoped that a very early day 
will be fixed. If the first stone of a monument is 
to be laid,—as it most certainly should be, on the 
birthday in April next,—even the nature of which 
monument is not yet settled, there is not a moment 
to be lost. Artists cannot be appealed to for designs 
until the probable amount of money available can 
be mentioned ; and a satisfactory design will not be 
obtained unless plenty of time be given, even if it 
be then. Unless something really honourable to 
the art of the country is to be set up, it will be 
better to do nothing. The committee have the 
best intentions, but if they lose more time their 
good intentions will be of no avail. 








HOLBORN VALLEY. 


DEPLORABLE as is the state of the City tho- 
roughfares, nothing but magniloquent talk of 
improvements, and invitation of new competitive 
plans for amendments, has as yet come under 
public notice; although traffic and intercourse are 
so blocked and impeded that the passage of heavy 
vans has been interdicted during business hours, 
and cabs and omnibuses have been restricted to 
certain lines on entering the City, and to different 
routes on their egress, Truly this betokens 4 
desperate struggle, in the last resort, to stem all 
utter stagnation of trade. se 

For years has the Corporation been predicating 
a level causeway over the valley, as they also pro- 
posed a continuation of Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
to Clerkenwell. The first has come to nothing, 
and nothing has come of the second, althoug 
Mr. Bunning has expended years of his time an 
all his health in the difficult office of directing 
surveyor. It would appear that in the variety © 
interests and multiplicity of counsellors there 6 
no security for progress, and that the commence- 
ment of a Holborn viaduct is now as remote a8 
the completion of Victoria-street. aii 

A plan was proposed some years back in - 
Builder, to give an easement to central traffic a 
opening out a new route, 60 feet wide, — 
diate between Fieet-street and Holborn, wen 
ing at Sir Robert Peel’s statue, Cheapside, a 7 
through Paternoster-row, Amen-corner, and = 
tioners’ Hall-yard ; thence over the space a 
the Sessions House and the Old Bailey Prison ( F 
interval of 130 feet), across the Old Bailey, #® 





but in reality a temple of Castor and Pollux, as 








so in continuation by a bridge or viaduct 
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Farringdon-street, about the site of the market : 
from that point the new street was designed to 
traverse Chancery-lane, the south side of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, by Carey-street, &c., &c. 

So far as the Old Bailey, that project would 
well subserve the new scheme of simply bridging 
over the Holborn difficulty; for in the recently 
published suggestion by Mr. C. H. Smith, he 
would commence (as others also had proposed), at 
the corner of Fetter-lane. Now the enormously in- 
creased traffic, as anticipated from the grand junc- 
tion stations of the Chatham and Dover, and all the 
North and South railways, would be ill provided 
for, if Newgate-street is to be the issue, as at pre- 
sent, for its continuation: that street, although 
widened in some parts by 8 feet, would be wholly 
inadequate to the object, and there is little hope 
that for years to come the remaining houses will 
be set back even to that extent. 

The line of Holborn from Fetter-lane to New- 
gate, represents a segment of an arc, the cord 
whereof would run central between the grand in- 
dependent route herein recommended and that of 
Holborn, with its existing vale of obstruction, 
jabour, and woe. Certainly, the short cut, simply 
bridging over the valley, might be effected more 
speedily, and at less cost; but would it effectuate 
a permanent and suitable easement for traffic that 
bas increased, is increasing, and that must event- 
ually form a whirlpool of confusion, unless issues 
be opened sufficient to disgorge the tributes to be 
poured in from all the united railways ? 

Projects have been already brought forward of 
large scope ; that exhibited in Guildhall, by Mr. 
Greenhill, and illustrated in the Builder, with 
others announced, and in prospectu ; but the first 
consideration is, whether the change of existing 
streets, and the demolition of long structural 
ranges, now in full business and occupation, be at 
all needed to carry out the required intercommu- 
nication, and to bridge over that difficulty which 
has long been the standing disgrace of London 
and its corporation. 

To cut away six houses from the corner of Fetter- 
lane; to open a space through two or three cu/s- 
de-sac, such as Thavie’s-inn ; to abate some impo- 
verished and dilapidated lodging courts in low and 
sequestered quarters, could not be a very losing 
speculation ; for the wider the scope and the better 
theallotments set out for rebuildingagrand arterial 
and central route, the higher would be the ground- 
rents and returns. 

To demolish Holborn alone for 500 yards (on 
both sides, too) would entail enormous expenses, 
besides the stagnation and dislocation of trading 
interests, 

Let these alone: a great design may be carried 
out more simply and effectively in a new direc- 
tion: the present toilsome thoroughfares may 
serve whilst the straight and open way is being 
constructed : science and skill will have fair play, 
whilst the long located and busy citizens are 
allowed to stick to their tenures and businesses ; 
and, as it ever happens in improved neighbour- 
hoods, the old-established streets and shops will 
not only survive the shock, but be benefited by 
the change. 

Were it possible that any plan should be adopted 
which involves the clearance and reconstruction 
of entire streets, such as we have seen, five years 
ofruin and stagnation must befal the most vital 
centre of civic organization. In the animal 
economy, the loss of an artery is often compen- 
sated by enlargement of the venous system: in 
this wise our lanes and by-ways might relieve 
congested traffic; but mortification would be sure 
to'follow the too free use of the scalpel. 





Eighty-four designs for the improvement of 
Holborn Hill have been received, and are now 
hung in the Court of Queen’s Bench, Guildhall, 
or the inspection and consideration of the im- 
provement committee. The committee have com- 
menced work, but nothing is yet determined on. 








THE CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES.* 


A very readable and interesting volume is 
being prepared by Mr. Coke from the official re- 
urns under the care of the Registrar General, 

ajor Graham, to whom, by permission, the 
— is dedicated. The part now issued is con- 
ned to England proper, and Wales; and in the 
other two parts, Scotland and Ireland, with the 
*olonies and foreign possessions, will follow. 

So recently as the year 1751 the population of 

England and Wales was estimated at only 
* “Census of the British Empire, 1861: compiled from 


e a Returns, In Three Parts. Part I.—England 
es. By C. A. Coke. Harrison, Pall-mall. 1863.” 








about 6} millions, or not much more than twice 
the present population of London. In 1801, 
according to the census of that year, the popula- 
tion of England and Wales was nearly 9 millions ; 
and in another half century it was 18 millions, as 
shown by the census of 1851. At the census of 
1861 it exceeded 20 millions. At this rate, in 
1901, it may be expected to be 36 millions, and in 
still another half-century we—no, not we but our 
successors—may find it increased to '73 millions, 
or nearly four times the present number of inha- 
bitants. What sort of provision or means of 
livelihood there will be for such a multitude in 
our “tight little island” at that time it is hard to 
say. On an average 373 persons are at present 
domiciled on each square mile of surface in England 
and 150 in Wales; and with the exception of 
Belgium, with 400 persons to each square mile, 
England is already one of the most densely 
peopled countries in the world—China, we should 
think, specially excepted. Amongst the more 
western nations, next in density of population are 
Holland, France, Prussia, Austria, &c. Sweden 
and Norway are the most thinly peopled countries 
in Europe; then Russia, Spain, and Turkey. In 
Middlesex, at the last census, there were 7,852 
persons to every square mile of surface; in Lanca- 
shire, 1,200 ; and in Westmoreland only 80. The 
precise number of the whole population of England 
and Wales at the date of the census (8th April, 
1861) was 20,066,224, of whom 9,776,259 were 
males, and 10,289,965 females. Thus, there were 
half a million more females than maleg, or a female 
population equal to not very far short of a fourth 
part of the whole population of London. The 
proportion to the male population is 105 to 100, 
or one extra female to every twenty raales. That 
the emigration of more males than females is one 
cause of this surplusage there can be no doubt ; and 
that the greater exposure to influences injurious 
to life in the male than in the case cf the female 
also helps is no less evident ; but a greater number 
of males than of females are born,—20) to 19; and 
that the female is more tenacious of ‘ife than the 
male, at least in infancy, appears from the fact 
that in the very first year of their lives, when 
there can be no difference of exposure to injurious 
influences, 51 boys die for every 49 girls. More 
women than men, too, live to “a good old age.” 
At 20 the males and females are at about an 
equality in number, and this is about the pairing 
time ; so that there is a precise equality at about 
the time when both sexes are marriageable. 

Of 684,048 births registered in 1860, 640,355 
were born in wedlock, and 43,693 out of wedlock, 
being about 1 illegitimate for every 15 legiti- 
mate births, or 6°4 per cent. In Cumberland the 
proportion was 12°1 per cent.; in Norfolk it was 
10-7 ; in Westmoreland, 10°6 ; in Shropshire, 9°6 ; 
in Nottinghamshire, 9°1; and in Lancashire, 6°4, 
the same as the average for England and Wales. 
The proportion of natural-born children in London 
for the year 1860, was 4:2 per cent., about 1 in 
24, and the same proportion was registered in the 
extra-Metropolitan parts of Surrey and Middle- 
sex, also in Huntingdonshire and Monmouthshire ; 
in Hampshire, 51 per cent.; in Kent, 5-2; in 
Warwickshire, 5°3; in Durham, Gloucester, and 
Cornwall, 5°4; in Staffordshire, 6°0, &. In 
England, Norway and Sweden, and Kelgium, the 
proportion of illegitimate births is 1 in 15; in 
France and Prussia, 1 in 14; in Scotland, Den- 
mark, and Hanover, lin eleven; and in Austria, 
lin 9. The immense proportion of illegitimate 
births in Scotland, like its excess in drunkenness, 
constitutes a very remarkable feature in the 
statistics of a country with such pretensions to 
superior religious character: something evidently 
must be wrong; and its clergy ought to reflect 
seriously on the probability that it is the very 
stringency and bigotry of their religious rule 
itself which yields such unwholesome fruits ; for 
“ by their fruits ye shall know them ;” and Scot- 
land, the spiritual and moral exemplar to England 
and the whole empire, as it conceives itself to be, 
is, par excellence, the land of bastardy and 
drunkenness. 

The immensity of London by comparison with 
other large towns is well shown forth in Mr. 
Coke’s volume by a list of 17 large towns, the popu- 
lation of all of which together falls short of that 
of London, by 49,121 persons. Nevertheless, this 
list includes, Liverpool, Manchester, Sirmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Wolverharapton, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Bradford, Salford, Hull, Ports- 
mouth, Brighton, Sunderland, and several others. 
The population of all these seventeen towns to- 
gether, in 1861, was 2,754,868, whereas that of 
London was 2,803,989. The populaticn of Paris, in 
1862, was only 1,696,141; that of St. Petersburg, in 
1858, was 520,131; that of Berlin, in 1861, was 


547,571; that of Vienna, 512,000; and the 
population of all these three, with that of Brus- 
sels, Lisbon, Rome, Turin, and Copenhagen, or 
eight of the chief continental cities, would not 
suffice to fill London, their whole population 
being only 2,559,182. 

To supply the people of London with food and 
drink requires, on an average, 1,206 to support a 
baker in his business, or 1 baker to 1,206 of the 
population ; 1 butcher in business to 1,553 of the 
population; 1 fishmonger to 6,301; 1 cheese- 
monger to 3,291; 1 dairyman to 2,175; 1 green- 
grocer and fruiterer to 1,541; 1 grocer and tea- 
dealer to 1,030; 1 beer and wine retailer to 2,062; 
and 1 licensed publican to 668 of the population, 
in proportion 1 publichouse to every 87 inhabited 
houses. 

To supply clothing and dress, it appears from 
the “ London Directory,” that 1,064 of the popu- 
lation support a tailor in business, or 1 tailor (not 
including journeymen) to 1,064 of the population ; 
1 boot oul shoe maker in business to 1,031 of the 
population ; 1 milliner and dressmaker to 2,077 ; 
1 hatter to 6,000; 1 draper to 3,000; 1 hair 
dresser to 3,738. To alleviate the sufferings 
and infirmities of human life, we have 1 sur- 
geon or general practitioner to about 1,712 
of the population, and 1 physician to 5,552; 
1 dentist to 8,247; 1 chemist to 3,505; and for 
disposing of the dead, 1 undertaker to about 
5,043 of the population ; and as 24 in 1,000 of the 
metropolitan population, on an average, die during 
the year, it will allow 121 to each. 

In London there are about 10,000 of the popu- 
lation to 1 pawnbroker ; 1 tobacconist to 2,062 ; 
1 watchmaker and jeweller to 3,300; and to sup- 
port our position, to settle our disputes, to enforce 
our claims, to adjust our wrongs—our contentions, 
—and to injure one another as much as the law can 
do,—we have no less than 1 solicitor to 825 of the 
population, and 1 barrister to 1,752, or about 1 in 
560 of the inhabitants of London belong to the 
“legal profession,” to be found in the “ London 
Directory ;” about 1 in 1,120 to the “medical 
profession,” including dentists ; and to somewhere 
about 1 to every 900 of the population there is a 
“minister of the Gospel.” 

The greater number of silk-weavers are in 
Spitalfields, Bethnal-green, and Whitechapel ; 
watchmakers, in Clerkenwell and St. Luke’s; 
Engine and boiler-makers, in Poplar, Stepney, 
and Lambeth; gunsmiths, in Whitechapel, Step- 
ney, and St. George-in-the-East ; sugar-refiners, 
in Whitechapel and St. George-in-the-East ; cabi- 
net and chair makers, in Shoreditch, Bethnal- 
green, &c.; and tanning, in Bermondsey, &c., &c. 

It will be seen from these gleanings, that Mr. 
Coke’s census-book is both curious and interesting : 
nevertheless, it might have been better arranged. 








MURAL ORNAMENTATION OF 
INTERIORS. 


THE example set by the late Lord Herbert, of 
Lea, in the ornamentation of the church built by 
him at Wilton, has been followed by another 
resident in the immediate neighbourhood, Mr. 
Fane De Salis, of Teffont Manor, having recently 
embellished Teffont Church, which stands within 
the precincts of his park, with a work in marble 
tarsia by the sculptor Baron de Triqueti. Tarsia 
in marble may be viewed as a new application to 
mural decoration, of the ancient process of marble 
chiar-oscuro: it recommends itself by its perfect 
durability and the indestructible character of its 
colours. The first specimen of this art was sent 
to this country at the time of the Exhibition of 
1862, and was secured for the Kensington 
Museum : it was, however, limited in size, being 
composed of single figures: the work in ques- 
tion may therefore be considered as the first 
example of the resources offered by marble tarsia 
for the embellishment of churches and public 
buildings. 

The site selected for the tarsia in Teffont Church 
is the“space above the east window in the Manor 
Chapel, which adjoins the chancel: it consists 
of marbles of three colours,—statuary marble 
and grey Sicilian, with a dark-blue marble 
constituting the background. The figures and 
drapery represent a choir of angels singing 
“ Gloria in Excelsis.”” They are grouped around a 
scroll, on which is engraved, in golden letters, 
“Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” Our informant says; 
—‘The draperies are simple and well disposed, 
and the expression of the heads recalls the reveren- 
tial feeling and devout sentiment which the early 
Italian masters gave totheir works.” Designs of 
the same artist for decorations contemplated in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral have been selected by the 
committee. 
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ST. STEPHEN’S, VIENNA. 
** GOING ALONG.” 


REFERRING to the Cathedral Church of Vienna, 
in our notes “Going Along,”* we spoke of the 
external gablets over the windows of the south 
side as noticeable specimens of stone tracery. Of 
these we now give a careful view. Part of the 
tiling of the roof forms the back-ground. The 
stonework is remarkably sharp and perfect: to 
what extent it may have been restored since its 
original execution, we are not prepared to say. 





THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
ON CROCKERY WARE. 


Ar the laying of the chief stone of the Wedg- 
wood Institute, in Burslem, which has just taken 
place, Mr. Gladstone read an elaborate paper on 
Wedgwood and his ware, with which the chan- 
cellor has no little practical acquaintance, although 
he apologised for his “ scanty, theoretic, and 
remote ” knowledge on the subject. 


“As an observer,’’ he continued, “according to my 
limited capacity and means, of fictile manufacture in its 
various branches, I have formed deliberately so very high 
an estimate of Wedgwood in relation not merely to his par- 
ticular business, but to the general laws of industrial pro- 
duction, that I am glad to have an opportunity of stating 
it fully and fairly in order to bring it to trial by the public 
judgment; and in the office which I hold as a servant of 
the Crown, and which places me in incessant contact 
with the industry of the country in its several branches, I 
am anxious, from the deep interest which I feel in its 
welfare, to bear my testimony to the principles of which 
Wedgwood was, so to speak, an apostle ; and moreover to 
give to that testimony any little weight which such an 
office, and such a deep interest and near relations esta- 
blished by it, may be likely in the absence of higher 
qualifications to impart.” 


First of all, however, the Chancellor expatiated 
con amore on the subject of beauty in art ; and in 
doing so he referred to the question (lately alluded 





* See p. 718, ante. 
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to in the Builder) whether cheap things should | special review,—as the cheapest, the intermediate, 


necessarily be ugly ; but it may be another ques- 
tion whether his remarks on this point were quite 
satisfactory, considering that there are so many 
beautiful forms in existence, the original designers 
of which have long since passed away, and for 
whose merits manufacturers are surely not entitled 
to receive much extra payment, merely because 
they refrain from selecting ugly designs, and 
adopt those of more beautiful forms already in 
existence. Beauty with novelty, designed by 
living artists, of course comes under another cate- 


gory altogether, and this it was which Mr. Glad- | 


stone had more especially in view. 


**In the application of beauty to works of utility,’’ he 
remarked, ‘‘ the reward is generally distant. A new ele- 
ment of labour is imported into the process of produc- 
tion ; and that element, like others, must be paid for. In 
the modern publication which the firm of Wedgwood & 
Bentley put forth under the name of a catalogue, but 
which really contains much sound and useful information 
on the principles of industrial art, they speak plainly on 
this subject. They say—‘ There,is another error common 
with those who are not over well acquainted with the 
particular difficulties of a given art. They often say that 
a beautiful object can be manufactured as cheaply as an 
ugly one. A moment’s reflection would undeceive them.’ 
The beautiful object would be dearer than one perfectly 
bare and bald, not because utility is compromised for the 
sake of beauty, but because there may be more manual 
labour, and there must be more thought, in the original 
design. Therefore the manufacturer, whose daily thought 








must and ought to be to cheapen his productions, endea- | 


vouring to dispense with all that can be spared, is under 


much temptation to decline letting beauty stand as an | 


item in the account of the cost of production.” 


Wedgwood’s most signal and characteristic 
merit, he continued, lay in the fineness and ful- 
ness of his perception of the true law of what we 
term industrial art ; or, in other words, of the ap- 
plication of the higher art to industry. That truth 
of art which he saw so clearly, and which lies at 
the root of excellence, was one of which England 
has not usually had a perception at all correspond- 
ing with her other rare endowments. 

The different kinds of ware manufactured by 
Wedgwood were then brought under separate and 














and the costliest. While speaking of the cheapest, 
he remarked that,— 


‘‘The lower works of Wedgwood are as much dis- 
tinguished by the fineness and accuracy of the adaptation 
to their uses as his higher ones by the successfal exhibi- 
tion of the finest art. Take, for instance, his common 
plates, of the value of a few pence each. They fit one 
another closely, as the cards ina pack. At least, I for 
one have never seen any plates that fit like thuse of Wedg- 
wood, and become one solid mass. This accuracy of form 
must, I apprehend, render them much more safe in cars 
riage. Of the excellence of their plates we may take it 
for a proof that they were largely exported to France, if 
not elsewhere; that they were then printed or painted 
with buildings or scenes belonging to that country ; and 
then sent out again as national manufactures. Again, take 
such a jug as he would have manufactured for the 
washhand table. I have seen these made apparently of 
the commonest material used in the trade ; but instead of 
being built up like many more fashionable jugs of modern 
manufacture, in such a manner that a crane could not 
get his neck to bend into them, and that the water cannot 
be poured out of them without risk of spraining the wrist, 
they are constructed in a simple, capacious form of flow- 
ing curves, broad at the top, and so poised that a nr 
movement of the hand discharges the water. A roun 
cheese-holder or dish generally presents in its upper part 
a flat space surrounded by a curved rim ; but a cheese- 
holder of Wedgwood’s will make itself known by yes 
that the flat is so deada flat, and its curve so marked an 
bold a curve, at once farnishing the eye with a line agree- 
able and well defined, and affording the utmost available 
space for the cheese. I feel persuaded that a —— 
cheese, if it could speak, would declare itself infinitely 
more comfortable in a dish of Wedgwood’s than in any 
other dish.”’ 


The Chancellor’s very able paper was wound py 
with some general remarks on the qualities bs 
Wedgwood’s productions and his business. On : P 
subject of colouring and form he particularly dwelt. 
The lightness of Wedgwood’s ware, which is - 
element not merely of elegance, but of safety ; i 
hardness and durability of the substances; t : 
extraordinary smoothness and softness to the —— 
of the surfaces ; their powers of resisting heat an 
acids ; the immense breadth of the field he cover 
with the number and variety of his works in pom 
of form, subject, size, and colour ; his last, ‘he 
cularly as to his vases,—his title almost to 
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paternity of the art of relief in modern earthen- 
Ware; all these, he remarked, are characteristics 
which I am satisfied only to name. There are, 
however, two other points still on my mind—one 
the general character of his colours, the other his 
extraordinary merit as a restorer of form in 
fictile products. The general character of his 
colour may perhaps be justly described as a strict 
wbriety imbibed from and closely following the 
antique. He did not attempt to cover the entire 
field of porcelain manufacture. That which is 
perhaps the noblest and most arduous part of all its 
Vork—modelling the human form in the solid— 
rarely, if, indeed, he ever attempted ; and we 
— not look to him for the gay diversity of its 
oe and subjects, or for the particular 
piendid effects yielded by its deep blue grounds. 
h 20 instance known to me does he indulge in 
wre colours. He has highly glazed vases in 
i mirable taste, but usually, I think, the ground 
te variety of green or grey. He could not, 
‘ con have been insensible to the attractions 
Che “se colouring as was produced at Sévres or at 
cal Where we find a general characteristic 
eae through the works of a man like Wedg- 
for it tyne safely assume that there was a reason 
restrai robably or possibly the reason for the 
is int or sobriety of the colours of Wedgwood 

ound not in mere imitation, but in the 
cal severity of his forms. 








WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS’ LANCASHIRE 
RELIEF FUND. 


TuE following letter, addressed to the Central 
Relief Committee, gives information which our 
readers will like to have :— 


**We have the honour to inform you that the Com- 
mittee of this Fund have brought their labours to a ter- 
mination by the distribution of the collection, consisting 
of 323 pictures, amongst the shareholders. 

The sum the Committee were enabled to raise very 
inadequately represented the value of the works so 
generously placed at their disposal for the purpose, the 
estimated value of the collection being 4,590 guineas, 
whereas the subscriptions barely exceeded half that 
amount. 

This, although a great advantage to those who had 
taken shares, was a sad loss to the Charity, and a serious 
disappointment to the committee. Had the reasonable 
expectations of the committee been carried out, and 
shares sold to the value of the collection, they would 
have been in a position to pay over a sum more worthy of 
the donors, and of the cause for which they had given 
their works. 

We have, however, the pleasure, after paying all con- 
tingent expenses, to forward you a check on Messrs. 
Ransom & Co. (who kindly undertook the duty of 
bankers to the Fund) for the baiance, 904/. 16s., which, 
together with the two remittances of 500/. each, will 
make a total of 1,904/. 16s. —— from this source. 

A. KINNAIRD, 
Louis HAGuHe, } Treasurers. 
JAMES Fauney, Hon. Sec.” 


We may add in noticing this satisfactory result 
of the exertions of Mr. Fahey and others, that 
that gentleman would be happy to inform any sub- 
scriber of the result of his rumber, if he inclosed | 


|a stamped envelope ready addressed to‘himself ; 










































or one of the lists will be sent so long as there are 
any left, on receipt of three stamps; but as there 
are no funds for postage he cannot answer letters 
without. Inasmuch, however, as every prizeholder 
has been written to, it would seem to be scarcely 
necessary to trouble the honorary secretary 
further. 








THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN NAPLES, 


THE site in Naples on which the English Pro- 
testant Church is being erected, was decreed by 
Garibaldi in 1860, in words the purport of which 
we gladly record :— 

‘* Grateful for the powerful and generous sympathy of 
the English, the Dictator considers it but a slight return 
for so many benefits received from them in favour of the 
noble cause of Italy, to decree—Not only is permission 
granted to build a church on the territory of this capital 
to men who worship the same God as the Italians; but 
they are requested to accept, as a national gift, the small 
space required for the pious object to which they intend 
to dedicate it.—G. GARIBALDI.”’ 

We add to the illustrations of the building 
given in our last* a view of the exterior. The 
estimated cost of carrying out the complete design 
of the architects, which includes ‘a tower not 
shown in the view, is 5,800/. In aid of this sub- 
scriptions are still being sought, and ought to be 
forthcoming. 





* See p. 756, ante. ; 
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CHRIST’S HOSPITAL: TOWN OR 
COUNTRY. 


T'nu1s school, founded erstwhile for a charitable 
seminary, has now become signalized as one of the 
best educational establishments of the kingdom. 
The curriculum adopted there is rather collegiate 
than suited to children of the poorer classes ; and 
the pupils sent forth annually from its classical 
forms compete successfully for university honours 
and preferments. The income of the foundation 
has enormously increased, amounting from real 
estate to 60,000/.a year, besides the donations 
subscribed by the annual succession of governors, 
who contribute 500/. each to the school fund. Of 
these the total number is about 500; and sup- 
posing that twenty-five are elected every year, 
the increase from this source alone would be 
12,5007. per annum: but as there are always 
twenty-four aldermen of the number, who, upon 
their election, become governors ez officio, and 
without contributing anything to the Hospital 
fund, the increased income from this source may 
be estimated at 10,000/. per annum, In former 
years the whole government of the institution 
was arrogated by the City corporation, until the 
mismanagement became so flagrant that it was 
delegated to thirty-six almoners, who now rule 
and regulate the whole system. 

Thus the character of the institution is changed. 
It was at first without the City walls, or compara- 
tively rural: to-day it is in the most central 
vortex of commerce ; occupying at least five acres, 
between Giltspur-street and King Edward-street, 
from west to east, and Newgate-street and Smith- 
field, from south to north. It has been long 
surrounded by traffic, tumult, and commerce, The 
noble foundation of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
separated it for a long series of years from the 
wild confusion of the Smithfield Cattlé-market, its 
herds, drovers, and din. Latterly that nuisance 
was abated; but the ever-swelling intercourse and 
enterprise of the metropolis now appropriate the 
whole of the market area, and much beyond it, 
for railway-stations, meat and other markets, and 
all the tumult that such great commercial marts 
are sure to involve. 

In a few particulars the Blue Coat School retains 
its primitive character ; the antiquated and absurd 
costume is preserved—long coats and yellow 
petticoats, the same in winter as in summer; 
woollen stockings, also yellow ; and no covering for 
the head! Such a garb is altogether unsuited to 
our variable climate: no parent in these days of 
improved tailoring and fabric would choose such 
material, such fashion, or such obstructive impe- 
diments to the free action of children and youths. 
There are certain evidences in the aspect of the 
pupils which indicate that the free expansion of 
intellect is as much perverted as the vigorous 
growth of body ; partly from the vesture imposed 
upon the children, but chiefly from the thick, 
s° .oky, and polluted atmosphere which they are 
compelled to inspire while ‘in statu pupillari,” 
from year’send to year’s end. The first and best 
authorities of the school have confessed this ; but a 
careful medical inspection would convince all who 
are concerned for the health and progress of 800 
youths—the complement always retained within 
this greatest civic school ; whilst nearly 300 more 
= at the preparatory establishment in Hertford- 
shire. 

Some years back the writer pressed forward, 
through the columns of the Builder, the project of 
transferring this great national institution to 
some country site, convenient (say within ten or 
twenty miles) to London. Since then, events have 
occurred which render such change infinitely more 
desirable and necessary: the metropolis has be- 
come larger, the volume of smoke heavier, and the 
accumulation of traffic more intense and intole- 
rable; and the hospital is exactly concentric with 
and adjacent to the evils most to be dreaded by 
all who desire for their sons an abode calculated 
for bodily health and mental culture. 

But if the position has become worse than 
formerly for continuous residence, the facilities 
for transfer to some tranquil and genial country 
retreat are also more obvious; for the value of the 
site between Newgate-street, St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield, and the Compter, has increased in a 
fourfold ratio: these grounds and buildings would 
now realize with facility 300,000/. sterling. 

With one-sixth of that sum, 500 acres (not too 
large an area) might be purchased : with 200,000/. 
schools, halls, colleges, infirmary, and private 
abodes for the masters might be erected; and 
with the balance, if any were allowed to remain, 
another 1,000/. might be annually added to the 
already princely revenue of the establishment; 
but the school already possesses lands at Abbey- 





wood, near Woolwich, a healthy and elevated 
spot, quite near enough to the City for the boys 
to visit the Corporation, and for the aldermen to 
look after their protégés in the classes. The cor- 
poration has a heavy stake in the school—each 
alderman has one presentation every year, and the 
Lord Mayor two! while every other governor who 
has paid his 5007. has ordinarily only one presen- 
tation every third year; and added to their cor- 
porate privilege, every alderman is entitled to 
introduce a friend as governor, upon payment of 
2007. only ! 

The question of removal was mooted about five 
or six years back, and had a large share of sup- 
port, more particularly from the masters and 
those best able to judge of its expediency ; but it 
was lost by a small majority: were it now tried 
under the more favourable existing circumstances, 
and under the strong public feeling of its neces- 
sity and expediency, there is little doubt but it 
must be decreed. 

It would be idle to suppose that this immense 
institution, which educates, clothes, boards, and 
lodges nearly 1,200boys, is an eleemosynary school : 
far from it—the value of a presentation is a thing 
as well known and appreciated as an advowson, 
commission, or other elective advantage :* the 
tutelage, clothing, and support of a son, and these 
on the first scale of modern culture, are cheap at 
800/., and that is the assessed value—not a bad 
return for 500/., if a presentation be available even 
every third year. 

If these be facts, where is the difficulty in re- 
moving the whole to Kent, Surrey, Herts, or even 
to a high district of Middlesex? Perhaps no more 
than in the location of the razed hospital of St. 
Thomas. But there ever will be a conflict where 
the governors are so numerous, and the interests 
so opposed. A noble collegiate school, such as does 
not exist in England, might be the result. There 
youths, destined for universities and professions, 
might study in quietude, and enjoy relaxation 
and health in academic groves; whilst others, de- 
stined for the more practical walks of life, would 
have opportunities in discursive exercise and 
sports (within bounds) to lay the foundations of a 
robust constitution, with the additional advantage 
(if thought desirable by the rulers) of agricultural 
experience and improvements. 

Possibly the garb of Edward VI.’s school may 
have a degree of sanctity attached to its cut and 
colours: if so, surely the Board of Governors 
might take into consideration the propriety of 
permitting the use of the now established crino- 
line, in conjunction with the yellow petticoat, 
for the freer use of the limbs, and at the 
same time the adoption of the feminine parasol, 
to guard the cropped boys from rain or sun- 
stroke. This may be considered “ badinage,” 
but these points of objection are universally made 
by all the beholders of the games, as practised 
behind the Newgate-street railings. We have 
long left off bob-wigs, hair-powder, and slashed 
doublets: it is time that a garb, or uniform, and 
management, suited to the tastes and habits of 
the day, be adopted for so important and numerous 
a body of youths as are thus crowded together in 
the heart’s core of the metropolis. 

QUONDAM, 








THE PROPOSED RESTORATION OF ST, 
BARTHOLOMEW’S-THE-GREAT, SMITH- 
FIELD. 


WE regret to notice that, notwithstanding the 
influential meeting which was lately held for the 
purpose of effecting the restoration of this time- 
honoured structure, the subscription-list continues 
to fill up slowly. The last announcement shows 
a sum under 1,500/., whereas the sum required 
before the work can be commenced is 4,000/, As 
our readers know, this parish is of very small ex- 
tent, and not remarkable for its wealth. Notwith- 
standing, a goodly sum has been raised in the 
locality : for instance, the rector and one of the 
churchwardens have each subscribed two hundred 
guineas ; Bartholomew’s Hospital contributes 
liberally ; and other persons in the neighbourhood 
have offered valuable pecuniary aid. 

It is clear, however, that this desirable work 
will not be effected without the assistance of a 
general subscription; and really, when we consider 
that this is the most extensive and perfect Norman 
building (always excepting the chapel in the White 
Tower) which is left in the metropolis, it seems 
extraordinary that the sum required was not at once 
forthcoming. The church is within the City pre- 
cincts, that place of marvellous and untold wealth ; 
and the building, from its historicaland architectural 
interest, claims to be considered as a kind of pro- 
perty which requires the public support. It isa 
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venerable land-mark, which was completed about 
seven hundred and forty years ago; and the chief 
part that remains is coeval with the naves of 
Durham, Peterborough, and Norwich cathe. 
drals, What changes in London city have taken 
place since that time; and how little we haye 
remaining of those structures which were standin 
at the time Prior Rahere completed his building 
for the Black Canons regular of St. Augustin! 
Even as regards this church, the nave, which was 
built in the thirteenth century, and other parts 
of the once extensive monastery, cloister, &e., 
erected from time to time, have nearly all perished, 
and are no longer present to the view. The most 
ancient part, fortunately, still exists, though greatly 
disfigured, and in some parts requiring immediate 
attention. The walls are mouldering with damp 
in consequence of the want of proper drainage : 
the original pavement is covered to a considerable 
depth; and the present appearance of the east 
end of the choir is perhaps the most extraordinary 
instance of ugliness which is to be met with in 
town or country, and that is saying a great deal; 
but for the sum of 4,000/. we could have the floor 
lowered and completely repaired; the present 
entrances reconstructed ; the church drained, 
warmed, and re-seated throughout; the vestry 
and west gallery also reconstructed; the earth, 
which has been collected during many centuries, 
removed from the walls; the foundations of the 
four great piers and the north wall of the aisle 
made good; the stonework and monuments 
generally repaired; the clerestory windows filled 
in with tracery ; the complete restoration of the 
apse, with triforium, clerestory, and roofs thereto: 
in fact, for 2,500/. in addition to the sum already 
subscribed, the interior of this church could be 
restored to its original appearance, and made so 
substantial that it would be in a condition to 
brave the ravages of time for ages yet to come. 

In few second-rate provincial towns would a 
building of interest be allowed to remain in the 
state of St. Bartholomew’s-the-Great, when it 
could be put in condition on such easy terms. 
It is a part of London’s history, and makes a claim 
on all London. 


31, 1863, 











THE SANITARY STATE OF BELFAST. 


Tne local authorities are bestirring themselves 
towards putting the town in a better sanitary 
state; but it is evident that there is far too much 
to do for the present epidemic to be materially 
affected by the more immediate procedure, The 
owners of the marsh called the Plains, where the 
fever prevails, have received notice to drain the 
ground forthwith. Want of drainage and imper- 
fect drainage in whole districts now covered with 
houses are serious causes of evil, and the Town 
Council are blamed for allowing such a state of 
affairs to exist. The chairman of the Local Union, 
who is also a town councillor, defends the Council 
on the other hand, and says they have no power 
to order the drainage of new streets. Some of 
these are said to have remained undrained and 
unpaved for fourteen years, and others are spoken 
of which disembogue their sewage into an opel 
field. The state of the graveyards in Belfast 1s 
very bad, not so much from the way which 
they are kept as from their restricted limits and 
the impossibility of decent burial, The Friars 
Bush burying-ground contains two great mounds, 
or conical heaps, in which the poor are buried by 
scores; and the gravedigger declares that more 
than twice the population of all Belfast have been 
buried in these two mounds. The police autho- 
rities are compelling house-owners to = 
nuisances in neighbourhoods where fever § 


rages. 





SANITARY MATTERS. 


Salford.—A special meeting of the Selfeed 
town council has been held to consider the repot 
of their drainage committee. The report ogee 
a scheme to prevent the drainage of the — 
into the river, including the erection of ry 
near Mode Wheel for the deodorization of the 
sewage for agricultural purposes. The — 
cost of the work was 60,000/., for which 18 . “~ 
and 310 yards of sewers would be _, 
report of the borough surveyor, Mr. 8. C. ae 
was appended, giving the details of the m 
which the scheme could be carried out. by : 
Chadwick said the making of deep drains 1 : a 
cester had reduced the rate of mortality to ~ 
the 1,000. Such a result might be expec oo 
follow in Salford, where the rate of mortality oe 
33 in the 1,000, a higher rate than any be lity 
town in the kingdom. If the rate of mo va 
were only reduced to 25 in the 1,000, there 
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be a saving of 700 lives a year, and of an expendi- 
ture of 14,000/. for funerals and medical attend- 
ance. After some discussion, and rejection of an 
amendment to the resolution to adopt the report, 
the resolution was finally carried. 

Hanley.—In the town council it was recently 
roposed, “ That a committee be appointed with 
owers to provide or lay down a plan for the 
eneral sewerage of the borough, and to report on 

the best means of carrying it into effect.” Jn 
support of the resolution, Councillor Bradford 
gaid it was a lamentable fact that the mortality 
in Hanley during the last twelve months had in- 
creased 25 per cent.,—that is to say, from 20 per 
thousand to 28 per thousand. That the sewage 
of a town did materially affect the general health 
of the inhabitants was evident from the fact that 
before the sewerage of Ely the city was one of the 
unhealthiest places in the country, the mortality 
being 40 per thousand, but since then the average 
had fallen to 16 per thousand. There could be 
no doubt that, sooner or later, accumulations of 
offensive matter and smells inevitably produced 
fever; aud it would be great folly to put this 
work off until cholera or malignant fever made its 
appearance, when it would probably have to be 
done in a great hurry. An amendment was pro- 
posed, but the original motion was adopted by a 
majority of fifteen to six. 

Cumberland.—Under the head of “ Health Re- 
form in Cumberland,” the Carlisle Journal states 
that a medical inspector from the Privy Council 
is expected to visit Cumberland next year, to 
inquire thoroughly into the state of vaccination 
and of the sanitary condition of various places in 
the county. The state of Whitehaven, Cocker- 
mouth, and Keswick, as was to be expected of the 
vigilant Privy Council, has of course led to this 
determination. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the opening conversazione to be held this 
(Friday) evening, the President will deliver an 
address. The list of papers announced runs as 
follows :—Nov. 13th, on “ Dwellings for the Poor,” 
by Mr. Darbyshire ; Nov. 27th, Reports: Discus- 
sion on Reports and Architectural Alliance; Dec. 
llth, Prize Essay on Vaulting and Groining will 
be read. 1864, Jan. 7th, on “The Metropolitan 
Building Act,” by Mr. Charles J. Adams; Jan. 
22nd, on “Greek Architecture,” by Mr. Penrose ; 
Feb. 5th on “French Architecture down to the 
Renaissance,” by Mr. T. Hayter Lewis; Feb. 19th, 
om “Figure Drawing,” by Mr. E. J. Tarver; 
March Sth, on “ Parallelisms between Early- 
Pointed Architecture in England and France,” by 
Mr. G. G. Scott ; March 19ch, on “ Romanesque,” 
by Mr. G. J. Wigley ; April 2nd, on “The Church 
of St. Mary Maxey, Northamptonshire,” by Mr. 
G. T. Molecey ; April 16th, on “ Modern Develop- 
ment of Medieval Art,” by Mr. Burges; April 
30th, on “ English Architecture from the Acces- 
sion of Henry VIIL.,” by Mr. Wyatt Papworth ; 
May 28th, on “ Metropolitan Improvements,” by 
Mr. J. W. Penfold; June 11th, on “ Westminster 
Abbey,” by Mr. Lacy W. Ridge.* 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Nottingham School and the Duke of New- 
castle—The chief stone of the new building for 
this school has been laid by the Duke of New- 
castle, with masonic ceremonial. Previously to lay- 
ing the stone, the duke delivered an address to 
those present, in which he said:—“I believe if 
the term school of art is to be quite appropriate, 
We ought to add the arts of invention and of 
emulation, which are practised and pursued with 
4view to the enlightenment and the pleasure of 
the mind through the medium of the eye. And, 
accepted in this form, perhaps the term school of 
art is the best and most appropriate term that 
can be used. In the course of these twenty years, 
although under different names and managements, 
their objects have been the same, and in prin- 
“iple they have been the same. These schools, 
——— 
eaten will be given for the best essay on ‘Iron as 
stties ae hee compa A and for the best and second best 

, contributed to the Class of Design. 


A prize in books, value 5/., will be given by Mr. W. 


oe M.P., for the best design for a ‘ Metropoiitan Police 
urt,’ on 
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fent in to 
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ground 1¢0 feet square. 
ys aud the drawings for Mr. Tite’s prize, to be 
the honorary secretary on or before August 31, 


eee of 257. and the Society’s Medal have been offered 
noel stay of Arts tothe members of the Architecturai 
~ th ation for the most approved designs for cottages 
€ labouring classes, 
Johnette are to be sent in to the Society’s House, 
1864,.9 Teet, Adelphi, not later than the Ist of January, 





at the time of the Great Exhibition of 1851, were 
only nineteen in number. At the present moment 
there are ninety, and the number of pupils who 
are either directly or indirectly receiving instruc- 
tion through their instrumentality amounts to 
upwards of 70,000. If [ am asked ‘ What good 
have they done?’ I will not go to local evidence, 
not even to English evidence, but I will ask you 
to read the reports of the most intelligent and 
able Frenchmen who took an interest in the Great 
Exhibition of last year, who speak in the highest 
possible terms of the advantages of these schools. 
Those learned and enlightened Frenchmen go so 
far as to say that they tremble for the future pre- 
eminence of France, so ‘ar as regards the art of 
design ; because in these two decades of time— 
the ten years before the first Exhibition, and the 
subsequent ten years before the second—the 
English manufacturer has made enormous pro- 
gress, and this progress they attribute entirely to 
the enlightened teaching of these schools. I read 
the excellent speech vecently made by Lord 
Stanley on schools of art. His lordship com- 
mented with great, and in many cases with just, 
severity on the state of architecture in our towns. 
Had he visited Nottingham, I think he would 
have been inclined to modify his censure, so far at 
least as this town is concerned; for there has 
been the greatest progress in architecture of all 
kinds—in mills, and warehouses, and dwelling- 
houses, and public buildings, which in almost 
every street are showing a most remarkable im- 
provement in the way of taste. Do I attribute 
this to these schools? Yes, Ido. I know that many 
of the best architects in the town are of such an 
age that they cannot have studied in these schools. 
I do not believe that even the younger men—such 
as the able architect of this building—have had 
this opportunity; but { think it tells on the 
architects of this town, upon the manufacturers, 
upon the masters. They want enlightening— 
they want to be taught art just as much as the 
operatives; and they have, by a desire to in- 
struct the mass, obtaiued the advantages of 
a knowledge of the style of art, greatly im- 
proved their taste, and are no longer content 
with those hideous masses of brick and mortar 
with which the streets were formerly disfigured.” 

The building is already well up. The site is a 
favourable one at the junction of Peel-street and 
Waverley-street, adjoining the Arboretum, and 
opposite the General Cemetery. The building 
fronts Waverley-street, and stands back from the 
line of the street about 50 feet. It consists, look- 
ing at its broad features, of a principal building, 
two stories high, in the front, with buildings in 
the rear, of one story hih. In the front of the 
principal fagade, and forming part of it, is designed 
a square tower, 120 feet: high to the top of the 
vane. The tower forms a porch on the ground- 
floor, and an open Joggia on the first-floor. It 
has a domed roof with a clock dial in each 
face. The tower projects 12 feet from the line 
of the fagade. The angles are rusticated, and the 
openings in the ground and first floor have 
semi-circular arches springing from polished 
granite columns with carved capitals. The upper 
portion of the tower, which rises above the roof 
of the main building, has pilasters with carved 
capitals at the angles. ‘The dome which roofs in 
the tower is to be surmounted with a cupola, which 
is itself to be surmounted with an ornamental 
vane. The dome will be covered with Minton’s 
encaustic glazed tiles, of various patterns, in 
bright colours. The pritcipal fagade is pierced 
with six semicircular-headed windows, three 
at each side of the tower. The sides are in 
keeping with the front, all having windows on 
the ground-floor, and #rcading on the upper 
story. Carving of a -:conventional character 
will be freely introducee. throughout, and the 
entrance into the main building will be approached 
by a flight of solid Yorkshire stone steps. The 
rear building contains the modelling-room, which 
is 23 feet 8 inches by 17 fzet; the master’s room, 
with store-rooms attached; the female students’ 
room, 40 feet by 29 feet ; the elementary students’ 
room, of a similar size ; and the advanced pupils’ 
room, or painting-room, 69 feet by 24 feet. On 
the first floor of the front building, and imme- 
diately over the library, entrance-hall, and other 
rooms, is the exhibition-room. This is 77 feet 
6 inches in length, by 30 feet wide. The whole 
of the buildings, with the exception of the 
curator’s rooms, will be heated with hot water 
aud steam pipes. The offices and one-story 
building are faced with ]Jiseworth white brick, 
with stone cornices, balustrading, coping, and 
finials. The walls of the front building are 3 feet 
6 inches thick. It stands on a basement of rock- 
faced Bulwell stone, finished with a moulded 











plinth cornice. The building is faced all round 
with wrought Hollington stone. The fence-wall 
to Waverley-street will be built of rock-faced Bul- 
well stone, having a tooled Derbyshire coping, 
upon wnich will be fixed ornamental iron stan- 
dards and ornamental wrought-iron railings. 
There will be two pairs of ornamental gates, one 
at the corner of Peel-street and Waverley-street, 
and the other in Waverley-street near the Arbo- 
retum. The building is in all its features of the 
Venetian school of Italian architecture. The 
front elevation is 88 feet in width, and 51 feet in 
height, to the top of the parapet. Mr. F. Bake- 
well, of Nottingham, is the architect. The cost 
will be about 5,000/. 

The Southampton School.—The annual examina- 
tion of this school, in drawing, held by the Depart- 
ment of Art (open to all candidates, whether 
students of the school or unconnected with it), 
has just been held. The examination for prizes 
is of two grades; but as the rewards in the first 
or lower grade are, by a recent regulation of the 
Department of Art, strictly confined to children 
of “ poor” schools, several educational establish- 
ments that have hitherto sent candidates for the 
first grade prizes, were not represented on the 
present occasion. The number of papers taken 
was 284, and they were equally divided between 
the two grades. The examination was conducted 
by Mr. S. A. Hart, R. A., the professor of paint- 
ing at the Royal Academy, assisted by Mr. Baker, 
the head master of the school. After Mr. Hart 
had disposed of all the candidates for prizes, he 
proceeded to critically examine the thirty-five 
works executed by students of the school, in com- 
petition for the medals of the Department. Nine- 
teen medals and four “honourable mentions” 
were awarded. Five of the best works were 
selected by the examiner for the competition in 
London, in the spring of 1864, for national 
medallions. 








NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Glasgow.—A public meeting of noblemen and 
gentlemen, including merchants, bankers, and 
other citizens of Glasgow, has been held in this city 
to consider the propriety of here erecting a monu- 
ment to Lord Clyde. Lord Belhaven opened the 
proceedings, and appropriate resolutions were un- 
animously passed in favour of the object in view, 
and a committee appointed to collect subscriptions 
and decide as to the form and position of the 
monument, and the artist to be employed. 

Stirling.—A correspondent of the Scotsman 
says—* The contractor for the Wallace Monument 
has renounced his contract, and the original fund 
has been expended ; but there is not a shadow of 
doubt that the monumental fabric will be com- 
pleted. The public seem unaware that besides a 
large guarantee, six or eight opulent gentlemen, 
members of committee, consented, prior to the 
laying of the foundation-stone, to see the work 
fully executed.” 

Paisley.—It has been resolved at a meeting of 
Lord Clyde’s townsmen of Paisley, in the local 
Council Chambers, that a memorial bust of his 
lordship shall be purchased for the town; anda 
duplicate of a bust by Mr. Ewing, presented to 
the City of Glasgow by Mr. Dalglish, has been 
chosen. 

Milnathort (Kinross-shire).—A number of years 
ago a Mr. Brand, a merchant in Milnathort, who 
had realized a competency in this his native town, 
expressed his intention to appropriate a part of his 
fortune towards the erection of a school there ; but 
having died before effecting his purpose, his son 
has given the sum of 1,000/, for the construction 
of the buildings. These have been erected from 
the plans of Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear, architects, 
Edinburgh. They are now completed and opened. 
The school-room measures about 50 feet long by 
20 feet broad, having a class-room adjoining, 
18 feet by 15 feet : this class-room is lighted by a 
two-light window at back. The house, which is 
attached to the west end of the school, is of two 
stories. The architecture of the building is of the 
early Decorated Gothic. The site is a little out of 
the town, on the west side. The principal elevation 
faces the south, and has three large two-light 
windows, with gablets over them. These windows 
light the school-room. The east gable is also 
pierced by a traceried window, having a belfry on 
the gable above. The roof of the school-room is 
surmounted by a ventilator placed in the centre of 
the school-room. The ridges of the house and 
school-room have ornamental ridge cresting. The 
builder was Mr. B. Symon ; the wright, Mr. J. Kin- 
loch ; the slater, Mr. A. Brand; the plumbers, 
Messrs. J. Smealls & Son; and the plasterer, Mr. 
J. Littlejohn. 
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Dundee.—The new Sheriff Court House has 
been opened for the transaction of Court business. 
The acoustic properties of the building, according 
to the Warder, are all that could be desired, both 
for audience, judge, and jury. 

Broughty Ferry (near Dundee).—The promoters 
of a new Congregational chapel having had sub- 
mitted to them plans and estimates for the build- 
ing, end these being satisfactory, and within the 
sum contemplated by the committee, the lowest 
offers were accepted, and instructions given to 
commence the work forthwith. The chapel will 
occupy asite on the north side of Brook-street, a 
little westward of the infant school. The building 
will be about 67 feet long and 40 feet wide. The 
end facing Brook-street will be of an ornamental 
character. The edifice will be in the Gothic style, 
divided into three divisions by buttresses and pin- 
nacles, two of which rise toa height of 45 feet. 
The chief feature is a large central window, 20 
feet in height, filled with tracery work. Beneath 
this window is the doorway, which projects for- 
ward, and is surmounted by a small gable, filled 
in with open tracery. In the side divisions of 
the front are slender windows, which will light the 
stairs to the gallery. The front is crowned by a 
carved open parapet, and the apex finished by a 
carved cross, at a height of 50 feet from the 
ground. Internally the church is to be simply 
finished. The roof will be partly open. The total 
cost will be under 1,000/7. The plans are by Mr. 
James Maclaren, Dundee; and the contractors 
are, for mason’s work, Mr. W. Gibson ; carpenter’s 
work, Messrs. Paton & Fairweather; slater’s, Mr. 
Crabbe ; plumber’s, Mr. Urquhart ; and plasterer’s, 
Mr. J. Adam. 


PROVINCIAL NEWS, 

Milford Haven.—¥Extensive docks are about to 
be undertaken at Milford Haven by an influential 
company. ‘The London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company are expected to further the works, 
and to assist in the completion of a direct railway 
between Milford Haven and Manchester. 

Liverpool._—It has been agreed to accept the 
tender of Messrs. T. Haigh & Co. for the joiners’ 
work, &c., at the new municipal offices, at the 
sum of 9,600/. In reference to this subject, Mr. 
Alderman Stewart said that invitations to tender 
had been sent out to those master builders,—espe- 
cially those master carpenters and joiners—upon 
whom it was known that dependence could be 
placed; and tenders had been received from five 
of the six persons to whom these invitations had 
been sent. There had been but little difference 
between them; and that of Messrs. Haigh, being 
the lowest, was recommended to the council for 
acceptance. 

Derby.—The erection of the new market-hall 
and fish-market has been actively commenced by 
Mr. C. Humphreys, the contractor for the builder’s 
work. The designs, &c., are being carried out by 
the borough surveyor (Mr. T. C. Thorburn, C.E.), 
who prepared them. Mr. James Haywood, jun., 
of the Phcenix Foundry, is the contractor for the 
iron work. Mr. G. Thompson has been ap- 
pointed clerk of the works, and Mr. Green is the 
builder’s foreman, The works are to be completed 
in twelve months from the commencement. 

Gorton.—The first portion of the Roman 
Catholic monastery of the Franciscan Fathers, at 
Gorton, near Manchester, was opened for divine 
service, as a temporary church, on Sunday, the 
4th inst. The building will afterwards be divided 
for permanent use, into the entrance-hall, library, 
refectory, and chief staircase. This is at present 
open to the roof, but willafterwards be formed on 
first and second floors into dormitories. The 
length of the present building is over 100 feet, 
and the breadth is about 35 feet; the height to 
ridge about 50 feet. The front facing the high 
road presents a lofty gable end, which eventually 
will become the centre of the front of the monas- 
tery, and the chief entrance. Exteriorly the 
building is of red brick. The stone used is from 
Lymm Quarries. Owing to want of funds it has 
been used sparingly, and this only in the front 
elevation, being almost entirely dispensed with in 
the side elevation, which will become sides of the 
quadrangles. The means at the architect’s dis- 
posal have not allowed for any expensive details : 
neither would it, if practicable, have been in ac- 
cordance with the style of houses erected by the 
Franciscan order. The front entrance in the centre 
gable is formed by splayed and deeply-recessed 
jambs in brick, with outer pointed arch of stone, 
flat segmental door-head, and the tympanum 
formed by the pointed arch above is of Caen 
stone, carved with badge of the order. A large 
cusped circular window occupies the pediment of 











the gable, on the apex of which is a large cross in 
wrought-iron. In this front the stone cills are 
continued as bands, having a course of blue brick 
under. The staircase window has mullions of 
brick, as also have the cloister windows : these are 
filled with green glass in quarries. All the other 
windows are ordinary sash windows in plate-glass. 
The jambs are of chamfered brick, with, segmen- 
tal arches of same, with alternate voussoirs of 
square brick. The building was commenced in June 
last: it has been designed and carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. E. Welby Pugin. The 
remainder of the edifice will be gradually erected, 
as available funds can be obtained. When com- 
pleted it will comprise all the offices appertaining 
to a large and important monastic establishment, 
as well as a large church, for the use of the com- 
munity‘and the inhabitants of the parish. 

Bridlington Quay (Yorkshire).—The Bridling- 
ton Local Board of Health have given notice to 
the inhabitants of their intention to make appli- 
cation to one of her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State, for making certain improvements 
and alterations at Bridlington Quay. The Board 
have already engaged the services of Mr. Ashdown, 
of London, architect, to prepare plans for carrying 
out the contemplated improvements. The pre- 
sent scheme is, we are told, to pull down a number 
of old buildings, which have long disgraced the 
town, to build a sea wall from the pier, and have 
a carriage-drive from Garrison-street along the 
cliff to the sea wall erected by Mr. Makings, and 
a promenade along the side of it. 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Woolley (Hunts).—The chancel of Woolley 
Church has for some time past exhibited signs of 
sinking owing to the defective foundations, or, in 
point of fact, want of foundations; for, though 
the chancel was rebuilt in 1857, it was found, on 
examination, that the walls were only a few inches 
under ground. New foundations to a depth of 
3 feet 6 inches have been put in by underpinning 
the walls. It is stated that the tower and spire 
are in a very insecure condition, and the whole of 
the church is much dilapidated. The repairs have 
been carried out by Mr. Bird, of ‘Huntingdon, 
builder, under the superintendence of Mr. John 
Ladds, architect. 

Thetford.—The new Union-house Chapel has 
been opened. It has been erected entirely by 
voluntary subscription. The foundation stone 
was laid on the 11th of June last, by the Hon. 
Lady Walsingham. The chapel is situate on the 
north side of the Union House. Its style is Early 
Decorated. The design for the building was 
given, we believe, by the Hon. and Rev. Augustus 
Sutton, of Tofts, in this county. ‘The builder was 
Mr. John Palmer, and the fittings of the interior 
were done by Mr. Scott, of Tofts. The floor is 
of a mixed coloured pavement, and at the south 
end is a stained glass window, representing the 
four evangelists. 

Brighton.—Union-street Chapel has been re- 
opened for service, after having been closed for 
repairs and alterations for three months. The 
chapel is in form something like a theatre. The 
ground floor rises from the centre, or, rather, falls 
from the entrances to the centre (for this portion 
was below the level of the entrances). This has 
been lessened by raising the pit 1 foot. The gal- 
leries, which are very large and heavy, supported 
by heavy columns, have been raised at the back 
3 feet, and the whole of the pewing, both on the 
ground floor and galleries, cleared away, and open 
bench seats fixed. Above the galleries, and sup- 
ported again by heavy columns, is a large dome, 
having a lantern light at the top. This lantern 
has been shut out from view by a ceiling of glass; 
the ribs of the dome being carried across: from 
this is suspended a large sun-light of sixty-three 
burners. Some marble veining of columns has been 
done by Mr. Sendall, jun., of the firm of Messrs. 
Sendall & Son. The contractors for the altera- 
tions were Messrs. Cheesman & Co., and the work 
has been designed by, and carried out under the 
superintendence of, Mr. H. N. Goulty, architect, 
Brighton. 

Winchester.—Some time since an offer was 
made by means of an anonymous letter to the 
trustees of St. Cross Hospital, of a donation of 
500/. towards defraying the expense of a complete 
restoration of the choir and chancel of the church 
of this charitable foundation. The sum of 500I. 
has been paid by “O. Z.” into bank, to the 
credit of the trustees. “O. Z.’s” intention of 
having the choir completely restored will be now 
carried out by the trustees, who, with a view of 
such work being properly done, has placed it in the 
hands of Mr. Butterfield, architect. 





Wear Gifford (Devon).—The church of this 
place has been re-opened, after reseating and 
other works of repair. The curious tie-beam roof 
of the chancel has been repaired, and new] 
raftered, and the roof newly covered with slate, 
The old bench ends that had been laid aside have 
been repaired and refitted, and the church gene. 
rally reseated in red deal, the chancel seats, pul. 
pit, and desk being of oak. The sacrarium and 
chancel are laid with Maw’s tiles, and a new raj] 
and standards fitted up. A new vestry has been 
built, and two ancient effigies placed in recesses, 
The work has been done by Mr. Bale, of Bideford, 
builder, under the superintendence of Mr. Ash. 
worth, of Exeter, architect. 

St. David’s.—We may mention in reference to 
the proposed restoration of St. David’s Cathedral 
already noticed, that Mr. Scott’s report on the 
state of the fabric, presented last year to the 
Dean and Chapter, recommends its restoration in 
keeping with the original design, which he esti. 
mates may be done at a cost of from 27,500/. to 
30,000/., “ according to the mode of carrying out 
certain parts of the work which have been left 
open to consideration.” 

Manchester.—The church of SS. Simon and 
Jude, Granby-row, Manchester, has just been re. 
arranged and refitted. The first thing was to 
make a better arrangement of the “east end” 
(speaking as if the church orientated correctly), 
The first bay of the nave is arranged as a chorus 
cantorum, with two rows of benches on each side, 
placed stall-wise ; two stalls for the clergy being 
formed at the “ west ” end of these seats. As the 
nave is very broad it admits of “north” and 
“south” aisles to the quasi-chancel, from which 
they are divided by a panelled and arcaded screen, 
One of these chancel aisles is filled with benches 
for the use of the congregation; and the other 
contains the organ, and serves as a choir vestry. 
The chorus cantorum rises one step from the 
nave, and the sanctuary two steps more; and the 
altar stands on a foot-pace. The sanctuary has 
been made deeper, and a straight rail put across, 
sustained by moulded standards. A credence 
niche has been formed on the “north” side, and 
on the “south” are two-seated sedilia of wood. 
The chancel window, as it is to the south, admits 
the direct rays of the sun to an unpleasant ex- 
tent. To obviate this disadvantage, Mr. Edmund- 
son is preparing a painted window, which is pur- 
posely more cool in tone than usual. ‘he chancel 
and sanctuary floors are to be laid with Minton’s 
tiles, those within the rails being encaustic, The 
nave seats, besides being cut down to a suitable 
height, have been widened. The pitch of the 
gallery has been lowered, and the seats altered, 
similarly to those below. The gallery front has 
been cut down to a moderate height, and the 
upper part is pierced with quatrefoils, and other- 
wise relieved. These alterations have been carried 
out by the builders, Messrs. Shackrah & Peirce, of 
Stockport, under the direction of Mr. J. M. 
Taylor, of Manchester, architect. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Cavendish (Suffolk). —New national schools 
have been opened here. Mr. Stammers, of Caven- 
dish, was the builder ; and the architect was Mr. 
Johnson, of Bury St. Edmund’s. The building, 
which stands on the village green, consists of @ 
school-room, 54 feet by 18 feet, flanked on one 
side by a class-room, 15 feet by 14 feet, and on 
the other by the schoolmistress’s residence, with 
two porches and a bell turret. The whole 18 
built of red brick, and slated. 

Loughton. — The National Schools just com- 
pleted from the designs of Mr. T. H. Watson, 
London, were opened on the 16th ult. Mr.C, W. 
Wiggs, of Waltham Abbey, was the builder. In 
the absence of the Bishop of Rochester and Arch- 
deacon Mildmay, the chair was taken by the 
rector, the Rev. John W. Maitland, who read the 
service. The exterior is ornamental, and the 
timber roofing to the several rooms in the interior 
is open. 

Lowestoft.—A congregational school-room = 
been opened here. The architect was Mr. W. \ 
Chambers, and the cost, including gas-fittings 
and benches (which consist of ornamental iron 
standards in French grey, ae imitation 
stained wood rails), about 350/. 

Wormley (Herts).—The Bishop of a 
has opened the new parish schools at Worm eye 
The schools are built to accommodate 120 children, 


‘from a design by Mr. Joseph Clarke, diocesan 


architect ; and at a cost of 850/. —_— 
Kidderminster.—Tenders for the erection 0 
new lecture and school-rooms, in connexion W 
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—— 
the Old Meeting-house here, have been sent in. 
The successful tender was that of Messrs. Wilkin- 
gon, of Derby, for 1,1751. To this has to be added 
40l., making a total of 1,215/. There was a 
difference of 5007. between the highest and the 


Jowest (the accepted one). The building is to be 


erected in four months. 

Stoke Gifford.—A national school building has 
peen opened at Stoke Gifford by the Duchess of 
Beaufort. The edifice has been between one and 
two years in course of erection, and it was con- 
structed from the plans of Mr. Tate, of Bad- 
minton, at a cost of between 700/. and 800. 
There are two rooms in the school-house, one of 
which will be used for the general purposes of in- 
struction, and the other as a class-room. 

West Harnham.—The new school, recently 
erected at the junction of the Netherhampton and 
West Harnham roads, has been opened. It stands 
in the centre of a piece of ground, about a quarter 
of an acre, presented to the parish by the late 
Earl of Pembroke. The building itself is in the 
Early Decorated style of architecture, and has 
been designed and carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Clark, of Salisbury, architect. 
It is built of Bath stone, and covered with slate. 
The structure consists of a school-room, about 
28 feet by 18 feet, and a residence for a mistress 
attached. The building has been erected by Mr. 
Bull, of Southampton, and the carving has been 
executed by Mr. Kemm, of Salisbury. The cost 
has been about 3807. 

Newcastle-under-Line.—The new schools in 
connexion with the Wesleyan Chapel, Newcastle, 
have been completed. They are 80 feet long by 
44 feet wide, and 15 feet to the eaves, whence the 
ceiling rises nearly to the ridge. The roof is of 
one span, and strengthened with a network of rod 
iron. The building is heated by Redfern’s hot- 
air apparatus, and lighted with gas. The floor is 
boarded throughout. The building was designed 
by Mr. Roberts, of Trentham, and has been 
executed by Mr. T. Lowe and Mr. W. Pratt. 

Derby.—The schools of St. Andrew’s Church, 
London-road, Derby, have been opened. The build- 
ing, which is of a sober ecclesiastical character, 
occupies a site on the London-road (towards the 
purchase of which Mr. Burton Borough gives the 
sum of 1,000/.). The building consists of two 
stories. The lower room will be a boys’ school. 
It is about 60 feet long by 30 feet wide, and 15 feet 
high. The floor is unbroken by pillars, as the 
upper room is supported by girders. The upper 
room, which is at present to be used for church 
service, and hereafter for a girls’ school, differs 
from the lower room in that the roof is arched : it 
has stained hammer-beams, and square windows 
with stone mullions. There are also two class- 
roms. The buildings were designed by the Rev. 
8. Andrew, of Lichfield, and have been carried 
out under his direction, with aid kindly given by 
Mr. J. H. Sandars, the architect to the Midland 
Railway Company, both of whom gave their 
gratuitous services from interest in the cause. The 
builder is Mr. J. Wood. 








ALBERT MEMORIALS. 


Mr. THEEp’s statue of the Prince Consort, 
which has been placed in the principal corridor 
at Balmoral, has been uncovered. The Queen 
expressed her approval of it. The statue, which 
is in marble, represents the Prince in the High- 
land dress, with a rifle in the left hand, the 
right resting on the head of a favourite dog. 
Upon the pedestal is the following inscription, 
selected by her Majesty: — “Albert, Prince 
Consort, 1861. His life sprang from a deep inner 
sympathy with God’s will; and therefore with all 
that is true, and beautiful, and right.” Ata 
meeting of the subscribers to the Perth Albert 
Memorial Fund, the report of the committee, 
Which recommended that a literary institute 
should be formed under the designation of the 
Albert Institute, and that a hall for the purpose 
of the Institute should be erected in George- 
street, was read. The cost of the proposed erec- 
tion was estimated at 2,0002. Mr. Craigie moved 
that the report of the committee be approved of. 

*-Provost Imrie moved that a statue of the late 
Prince, by Brodie, should be procured and erected 
‘2 a suitable site to be afterwards fixed upon. 
‘ t. Imrie’s motion was carried by a majority of 
Wenty-one, and a committee was appointed to 
ow effect to the resolution.—A proposition is 
‘toot to erect a grand pyramid, in memory of the 

mince, on Worlebury Hill, Weston-super-Mare. 

© idea has been laid before the Lord of the 
Prmver Mr. J. H. Smyth Pigott, who has not only 
tred a piece of ground, 60 feet square, for the 








purpose, but promised to give the stone for the 
erection. The point of the hill upon which it is 
proposed to build the pyramid is seen from the 
surrounding country throughout a radius of fifty 
miles. The first stone of the Albert Memorial 
in Abingdon has been laid. 








MEMORIAL, IN HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, 
BROMPTON. 


At the east end of the south gallery of this 
church, a memorial of the late Mr. Stroud 
Lincoln, who was for several years churchwarden 
of the parish as well as 4 very liberal benefactor 
to the church, has been} recently set up by his 
widow. It inciudes a cijcular window filled with 
stained glass: the reveal#, widely splayed, have a 
small column at each angie, carrying an escoinson 
arch, and going down to 4 horizontal cill, between 
which and the bottom of the window a brass is 
fixed up, bearing the nanje of the deceased. The 
spandrels between the Window and the reveals 
have a simple floral deccration, painted. Mr. E. 
Hakewill made the designi; Messrs. White executed 
the stonework, and Messys. Warrington the glass. 

Mrs. Lincoln had préviously presented five 
stained glass windows to the church. 

A handsome carved stone font, also by Messrs. 
White, has been presented by Mr. Wollaston to 
the church on leaving the parish. 











1 
THE LATE MR, WILLIAM CUBITT, M.P. 


At the moment of going to press, we hear with 
great regret of the death of Mr. William Cubitt, 
M.P. for Andover, and late of the firm of Messrs, 
W. Cubitt & Co., of : Gray’s-inn-road. The 
lamented event took place at Mr. Cubitt’s country 
residence, Penton Lodge, on Thursday morning. 
Mr. Cubitt had been ill for some time, but it was 
not supposed till within a few days that his end 
was so near. He was in his seventy-third year. 





nape - 
THE JEWISH MODEL DWELLINGS IN 
COMMERCIAL STREET. 


WE have ascertained jthe following further 
particulars as to these diwellings. The design 
was selected by Professor;Donaldson, in a com- 
petition of eight architects, who had made 
these buildings a special study. The successful 
architect was Mr. H. H. @ollins. The building 
(for thirty families) consists of alternate sets of 
two and three rooms, eath having a separate 
entrance, and being complete in itself. Each 
dwelling contains a living-ryom, 12 feet by 14 feet, 
with water-closet, sinks, paiitries, coal cellars, and 
every domestic requiremen}, and bedrooms, with 
closets, &c. Each apartment is specially ventilated 
by a simple arrangement. ; The drainage, dust, 
and other sanitary points Have been considered. 
The rental of the dwellings varies from 5s, to 
6s. 6d. weekly per set, and the shops at 12s. per 
week, At these rentals they have nearly all 
found eager applicants. The total cost (exclusive 
of the purchase of the freehold) will not exceed 
6,0002. The building has been recently visited 
by the trustees of the Peabedy Fund. The con- 
tractor was Mr. R. Stap, and his work has been 
carried out under the direction of Mr. C. Jupp, 
clerk of works. The project has been carried out 
by a limited liability company, named the Jewish 
and East London Model Lodgir:g-house Association, 
with shares of 207. each. Anjongst other gentle- 
men who have taken an active interest in the 
matter is Mr. A. Mocatta. | 





GAS. 


Tue Corporation of Stockport have voluntarily 
expressed their intention to }educe the price of 
their gas (24 candles), manpfactured entirely 
from Wigan cannel, on the ‘lst January next, 
from 5s. per 1,000 feet beyond the borough limits, 
and 4s, 6d. per 1,000 feet within the borough, to 
one uniform rate of 4s. per 1,00) feet, with a pro- 
gressive scale of discounts, commencing on a 
quarterly consumption of 200,000 cubic feet. By 
this arrangement the largest consumers will be 
supplied at 3s. 6d. per 1,000 feet. Their present 
engineer, Mr. Frederick Leslie, gince his appoint- 
ment, has extensively altered the plant and mains, 
having laid a 24-inch trunk main, and several miles 
of mains of all sizes during th? past spring and 
summer seasons. The Corporatijon propose next 
year to spend between 15,000/. anil 20,000/. in new 





works and mains.——The Surrey; Consumers’ Gas 
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Company have declared a dividend of 7 per cent. for 
the last half-year, or 14 per cent. per annum, com- 
prising 5 per cent. for the half-year and two per 
cent. on account of back dividends,—a happy idea 
which some one has of late suggested for the 
frustration of the public benefit from reductions of 
price by limitation of dividends to 10 per cent. per 
annum. At a public meeting in Stourbridge it 
has been resolved to request the local commis- 
sioners to erect new gas works for the town. The 
consumers appear to be willing to compromise the 
matter with the local gas company if the latter 
will consent to a uniform maximum price of 
3s. 9d. per 1,000 cubic feet in the township, and 
43, 2d. out of it. The Sheffield Gas Company 
have declared a dividend of 10 per cent. per 
annum on class A shares, and 8 per cent. on 
class B. 











SANITARY REPORT ON MARYLEBONE, 


THe seventh annual report on the health of the 
parish of Marylebone, for 1862, by R. D. Thomson, 
M.D., F.R.S., medical officer of health for the 
parish, has been printed by order of the vestry. 
In this report the medical officer congratulates 
the vestry on the favourable state of the public 
health. Nevertheless sanitary labours, he re- 
marks, are on the increase; for “as the know- 
ledge of the condition of the people increases, so 
the errors of their sanitary arrangements become 
known, and more tangible methods of reaching 
the evils which beset them are divulged from day 
to day.” The mortality of the parish during each 
of the seven years, 1856-62, has been 3,428, 3,738, 
3,836, 3,612, 3,647, 3,893, 3,767, giving an 
average of 3,703. Although, therefore, the deaths 
of last year were above the mean, they were not 
so high, with an increasing population, as in 
1858 and 1861. Scarlatina numbered among its 
victims in the seven years, respectively, 96, 91, 
230, 216, 113, 104, 165, total 1,015; while the 
deaths from whooping cough, during the same 
series, were 131, 131, 139, 93, 104, 175, 115, 
total 888. “Both of these complaints,” says the 
medical officer, “‘are undoubtedly endemic, or pro- 
duced by local causes, and are capable of being 
communicated from one individual to another.” 
‘Tn former reports,” he continues, “I have alluded 
to a serious danger to which we are more exposed 
from year to year. Our new buildings are 
diminishing and our population is increasing. It 
must therefore become denser ; and, as this over- 
crowding proceeds, a limit must be reached, at 
which fever is the powerful check; but it is an 
awful one, since the poison thus produced in the 
human system, by vitiated air and excretions, is 
capable of extending its baneful influence to others, 
and in a most fatal manner. The poor, unable to 
help themselves, thus become unwilling destroyers 
of their lives and of those in better circumstances. 
Impressed with these facte, I have been chary of re- 
commending the removal of inhabitants from even 
illegal dwellings until they should be provided with 
new habitations without the obligation of over- 
crowding. The necessity for legislation in this 
direction is continually becoming more urgent. 
For where are working men and women to live ? 
and, more particularly, what is to become of 
families? These are social questions which are 
connected with the basis of health and morality. 
There is a growing disinclination among owners of 
property to accommodate working people with 
families, from the liability to injury to which 
their property is thus subjected. And this diffi- 
culty, in the married state, of procuring lodging, 
must tend to throw obstacles in the way of mar- 
riage, and to add fuel to the flame of the social 
evil which is at present attracting so much atten- 
tion in the metropolis,” 

A remarkable discrepancy has been observed in 
the rate of dying in different parts of the parish. 
“In All Souls, 61 children die to 1,000 living ; in 
Cavendish-square district, 42 per 1,000; Rectory, 
79 per 1,000; St. Mary, 66 per 1,000; Christ 
Church, 79 per 1,000; St. John, 54 per 1,000. 
The mortality among children in Christ Church is 
excessive. When we compare the mortality of 
children, under five years of age (417), in that 
district, with the total mortality (802), we find 
that considerably over one-half of the deaths is 
due to the loss of these innocents. In the whole of 
the parish, of 3,771 deaths, 1,552 are of children 
under five years of age, or in the proportion of 41 
per 1,000.” 

Since the last annual report was issued a new 
clause in the Metropolis Local Management Act, 
respecting cow-yards, has come into operation, by 
which every “ place for the keeping of cows,” re- 
quires to be annually licensed at a special sessions 





of the justices of the peace, under a penalty of 
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five pounds. This enables the vestry to carry out, 
legally, the rules issued some years ago for the 
regulation of cow-houses, 





VENTNOR, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


At a special meeting of the Ventnor Improve- 
ment Commissioners, Dr. Leeson in the chair, it 
has been resolved, by a large majority, to adopt 
the “ Local Government Act, 1858,” with all its 
amendments, as a substitute for the ‘ Ventnor 
Improvement Act, 1844.” The town had already 
been thorovghly drained, and many permanent 
works had been carried out under the old Act; 
but it was found necessary, from the rapid growth 
of the place, which has resulted partly from the 
very favourable health report of the registrar- 
general for the years 1851—1860, and partly from 
the impetus given to it by the construction of the 
railway and harbour works, to obtain the greater 
borrowing powers, and also the more compulsory 
sanitary clauses of the public Act of 1858. A 
correspondent on the subject adds :—“ Ventnor 
owes much to the Builder in sanitary matters, her 
leading men always quoting it as an authority. 
The seconder of the resolution adopting the Local 
Government Act read the letter from your 
Eastbourne correspondent, which had a marked 
effect.” 





NON-DRYING OIL. 


Having read in the Builder the letter of 
“Victim,” I may state, in the way of reply, that 
in all works which have passed under my direc- 
tion, I have ever found that where benches, &c., in 
a church, or the ordinary joiner’s work in a house, 
were prepared for staining, and linseed-oil was 
used, the varnish never dried. So thoroughly am I 
satisfied that the oil is the cause, and that there 
is no need for oil of any kind, that I now forbid 
the use of anything beyond good size, which is all 
that is necessary to ensure, with proper stain and 
good varnish, most satisfactory and perfect work. 

When I write proper stain and good varnish, I 
mean such as can be obtained from Swinburn, 
of Bush-lane, and Messrs. Manders, Brothers, of 
Oxford-street and Wolverhampton. 

J. W. Huaatt. 





PLUNGING-BATHS IN MODEL LODGING 
HOUSES. 


In making a classification of the various diseases 
that are productive of diseases of the heart, I find 
amongst the poorer classes the majority are caused 
by zymotic affections,—measles, scarlatina, whoop- 
ing-cough, typhus and rheumatic fevers, ague, cho- 
lera, and rheumatism! I have not by me statistics 
of a later date than 1859 ; but in that year 106,645 
deaths were accounted for: of the whole popula- 
tion the deaths of 5 in 1,000 were occasioned by 
zymotic diseases. In that year 17,133 died of 
heart disease; and I am convinced that the 
greatest proportion of these arose from zymotic 
diseases. Now, therefore, that sanitary measures 
occupy so much public attention, every proper 
precaution should be taken, and due regard paid 
to the subject. How far the inoculation of vaccine 
matter tends to produce convulsions is a question. 
Suffice it to say, 25,954 died of that malady ! 

My object in adducing these statistics is to 
show what pains and attention are given for the 
abatement of smallpox, by the introduction of a 
different disease into the system : this is checking 
the result without touching the cause—whereas, 
that cause might, I believe, be greatly modified, 
if not entirely prevented, by sanitary measures. 
Let those who wish to assist their fellow creatures 
pay attention to that—treat the cause, not the 
result. 

There is always a heavy and peculiarly faint 
smell in chamberr where death has occurred 
through fever. If a surveyor, on inspection 
of a poorhouse or common lodging, should de- 
tect the same odour, although no person may 
be lying sick, he may be sure that zymotic dis- 
ease is being engendered there. If this smell pal- 
pably strike the attention of those who visit 
such abodes,’ surely the duty of inspection and 
visitation is a paramount necessity, and the erec- 
tion of suitable model lodging-houses is as much 
needed for public safety as for the inmates them- 
selves, 

But this is not all that is required. Each 
lodging-house should have a plunging-bath, built 
after the style of the Roman bath in the Strand, 
having fresh water constantly passing through. 


Children at an early age would take naturally to 





this all sanitary habitude: they would learn to 
swim, and compete with their associates in the 
art. But if the poor have to pay for their ablu- 
tions, for bathing, and for water, how is the evil 
to be combated, or the cause prevented ? 

It is needless to say that the public baths 
already do a vast deal of good; but they attract 
those only who have money to spare: thousands 
there are who congregate in swarms through the 
courts, lanes, and slums of London for whom there 
is no bath; not even water for their Sunday 
ablutions! Diseases are bred by this class, and 
the industrious suffer accordingly. 

Introduce public cold plunging-baths in every 
model lodging-house, in every populous neigh- 
bourhood, and that will do great things. Ask 
any man who has been accustomed to his tub 
or plunging bath, if he would leave it off? 
If not, common sense will tell that the poor 
man’s offspring would soon acquire the same 
taste. ELDRIDGE SPRATT, 

Medical Officer to the Hospital for 
Diseases of the Heart. 








CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


Srr,—Your paper contains a report of Mr. 
Hope’s paper on “‘ Church Architecture,” read at 
the Manchester Church Conference. That gen- 
tleman, while expressing the desire to carry out 
literally the directions of the Prayer Book and 
the principles of the Church of England in the 
arrangements and details of the structures devoted 
to her use, advocates arrangements and things in 
direct antagonism to both the guides he professed 
to follow. 

It is true, as Mr. Hope argues, that the Prayer 
Book states that there was to be “a chancel, and 
that it was to be as in times past ;” but this is 
precisely what Mr. Hope does not mean; but the 
thing which, under the same name, arose after the 
eleventh century, viz., a small temple added to a 
church, with a screen and rood over, altar at the 
east end, and credence-table at its side; a place, 
in short, designed expressly by priests for sacer- 
dotal ceremonies and a material sacrifice. 

My attention as an architect was especially 
called to this subject many years since, and in the 
course of my studies I made the discovery that 
no single arrangement or detail in any church 
erected before the ninth century, that in any way 
favours the peculiar doctrine of the Church of 
Rome, exists as part of the original construction, 
and if now to be found in it, came there as an 
addition of comparatively late date. 

In the Jewish, as in all other temples, the 
worshippers stood without, and the priests only 
were admitted within. It was never designed for 
social worship, and was never so used. The early 
Christians repudiated the temple model, and se- 
lected one in direct opposition to its principle of 
arrangement,—that of the Roman basilica. This 
hall was always a simple room for public meetings, 
having at one end a low platform with “ cancelli” 
or railings, about 3 feet high on its edge. 

As the president of the meeting, or the judge, 
when the hall was used as a court of justice, sat 
behind this cancelli or railing, he was by a figure 
of speech called the “chancellor,” and the spot 
on which he sat the “chancel.” This term then 
was of Roman civil origin, and has not the 
slightest connexion by name or use with the 
Communion service.* 

Every old church up to the ninth century was 
constructed with a simple chancel platform or 
bema, its Greek name, for the sole purpose of 
giving raised seats to the presiding elder or bishop 
and his associates, and the Lord’s table stood in 
the midst of the people; and when they were 
reclined or seated around it, the ministers left 
their seats of honour to wait on them. 

The custom which arose, after the last great 
persecution, of celebrating the Communion on the 
tombs of martyrs outside the city, and the sub- 
sequent erection of churches over them, led to the 
use of copies of these stone tombs, which in after 
ages were called altars, though in no way resem- 
bling them. 

When transubstantiation became the doctrine 
of Rome, it required for its accommodation the 
same principle of arrangement as in that of the 
ancient temple,—that is, a veiled or screened place 
into which priests only should be admitted. The 
ancient churches throughout Italy being so totally 
opposed in plan to the temple model, prevented 





* Had it not an allusive connexion with the heathen 
temple service, however, as its model? Was not the 
judge, = example, in the place of ‘‘ the god,’’ behind the 
vail?—Eb. 





this doctrine of Rome from ever being proper! 
accommodated at Rome; but in countries of wae 
recent converts, as in France, Germany and 
England, where no architectural precedents ex. 
isted to fetter the imaginations of the architect, 
they very naturally made the new structures suit. 
able for the prevailing doctrines, and thus the olg 
primitive model was gradually changed to the 
Medisval one, and the great cathedrals and 
churches in the last-named countries became half 
temples in their plans. A collection of the plang 
of churches from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
century, shows, by the gradual lengthening of 
their chancels, and the setting up of screens jp 
imitation of the veil, the progress made by the 
new doctrine of transubstantiation. 

In our earliest churches, containing screens 
they were additions; in the later ones parts of the 
construction. 

The Holy of Holies, in the Jewish temple, was 
at the west end; there is but one church at 
Rome that stands east and west, and in that the 
entrance is at the east end, the chancel at the 
west. The orientation of churches is thus of 
Medieval origin. 

In the Constantine churches at Rome, her fully 
‘‘ developed doctrines,” as Father Newman terms 
them, led to the boxing out the old chancels 
with their simple stone seats, and the construc. 
tion in front of them of a modern screened affair 
in imitation of the “ Holy of Holies.” The walls 
of these old churches were also cut through in the 
fifteenth century for the insertion of side chapels 
to saints. 

The author of a little work on our churches— 
Cardinal Wiseman, I believe—puts into the mouth 
of the imaginary disputants, a Catholic and a 
Protestant, a taunt from the former, that the 
English Church has got buildings which “she 
cannot use as their designers intended.” The 
charge is unquestionably true ; and the Romanists 
at Rome are, in precisely the same predicament: 
the primitive model is only suitable for Protestants, 
and the Mediaeval one is inimitably adapted for 
Papists. 

From the establishment of Christianity to the 
present day, the Roman style of architecture, or 
its modern modifications, was the one adopted 
for church building, save for the three or four 
centuries during which the Gothic style prevailed 
in this country, France, and Germany. If, then, 
any “style” could claim the title of “ Christian,” 
it would be the Roman; but style arose always 
and everywhere from constructive peculiarities : it 
is, in fact, simply construction ornamented—the 
mere tongue of architecture, which speaks alike 
for all creeds. Creeds originate plans, but never 
styles. 

A consideration of these facts, and I challenge 
contradiction to them, will, I trust, induce Mr. 
Hope to modify his views, and prevent him in 
future from urging Churchmen to adopt a model 
for their structures which owes all its peculiari- 
ties to that doctrine which the Church of England 
so emphatically condemns as “ idolatrous and 
blasphemous.” JOHN ELLIOTT. 


P.S.—It is not the first time I have addressed 
you on this subject. 








COMPENSATION TO TENANTS AT WILL. 


London, Chatham, and Dover Railway v. John 
Pheasant.—In this case, heard at Guildhall 
Police Court, Mr. Pheasant, a tailor, in business 
in Water-lane, claimed 1757. compensation. Mr. 
White appeared for the company, and Mr. Eadey 
for the claimant. 


The claimant stated that his rent was 36/. a year, 
rates and taxes 16/., and repairs about 10/. ; that when he 
entered into possession of the premises twelve years 40 
he paid a premium of 60/., and that he paid two journey- 
men 1/. each per week all the year round. He kept n0 
books, but produced a set which he had made up from 
invoices and the measure-book for the purposes of this 
claim. He estimated the wages for 1962 at 104/. ; stock 
purchased, 116/.; rent and taxes, 52/.; and repairs an 
sundries, 251. ; making a total of 297/. His gross takings 
during that year were 442/., including about 33/. which 
he received from lodgers, which, after deducting 2g7l., 
left a net profit of 145/., to which was to be added 101. for 
removal, and 20/. as a proportion of the premium paid by 
the claimant twelve years ago, making up the claim 0 
1751. The claimant said he had succeeded in getting 
another house in Warwick-lane at the advanced rental 0 
70l., which, with rates and taxes, would make a por} 
difference to him, as he was standing at only 18/. oF 20/. 
a year in Water-lane. tis- 

Mr. White said the books produced were most unsal! 
factory, as they were prepared for the occasion. ‘i. 
claimant had got another house and would take his we 
ness with him, so that he would not materially umes 
the removal. A sum of 502. would be ample compe? 
tion. ; was 

Alderman Hale said he thought the claimant mid 
entitled to compensation for the increased rent he we 








have to pay, as the neighbourhood he had remov' 
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was not by any means an improvement. Under all the 
circumstances he awarded 100/, compensation, and 10/. 
for expenses of removal, without law costs, possession to 
be given in fourteen days. 








WALPOLE’S ANECDOTES OF PAINTING. 


gir, Allow me to say a few words with reference to 
the very terrible sentence passed by Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham on Dallaway’s and my reprints of ‘‘ Walpole’s 
‘Anecdotes of Painting, &c.,’’ namely, that “the text of 
poth reprints is faulty beyond parallel ; that neither re- 
print represents the text of Walpole; in short, that the 
two reprints made since Walpole’s death of Walpole’s 
great work are shamefully deficient in whole pages of 
yaluable Walpolean matter.” cel 

The tert of both reprints is the same: mine is pro- 
fessedly a reprint of Dallaway’s, and the text of both is 
from that of Dodsley, 1782, the third and last edition 
published by Walpole himself, and which Dallaway seems 
to have preferred to the ‘‘ Old Berry and Elder Berry” 
edition so highly appreciated by Mr. Cunningham, but 
which is a posthumous work. 

Now, as the omissions of these ‘‘ shameful reprints,” 
deplored by Mr. Cunningham, are not to be found in the 
last edition published by the author himself, I think the 
literary public will admit some extenuating circum- 

nces. 
was probably wrong not to have incorporated the 
omitted “‘ Old and Elder Berry ’’ matter, in the reprints of 
the last author’s-edition, and I ‘can only say that if any 
purchaser of my reprint feels his loss, I am very sorry for 
the omission ; but, at the same time, I venture to suggest 
that the several hundred notes added by Dallaway and 
myself, may be looked upon as some compensation, how- 
ever inadequate, of the few omitted paragraphs; and I 
trust that those who have so far honoured the book, will 
not grudge the money they have laid out on Russia or 
Morocco backs. R. N. Wornum, 





GOVERNMENT NEEDED. 


Sir,—As a working man, I tender my sincere thanks 
for your earnest and unceasing endeavours in bringing 
the subject of working men’s homes before the public, 
and, I hope, the Government too. If things remain as 
they are, the workers of this country will shortly be 
annihilated by the bad food, bad water, and bad dwell- 
ings which fall to them as the conditions of their exist- 
ence. Itis notin London only, or in one town more than 
another. There is not a town or village in England, not 
one, where these destructive agencies are not in active 
operation. and receiving daily accessions of strength. All 
this arises from the neglect of Government in not inter- 
fering to check the avarice and extortion of house lords. 
Government well knows that other conditions are neces- 
saty to insure proper health to the working bees, their 
wives and families: let it do its duty, and prevent the 
erection of dwellings that do not afford a sufficient num- 
ber of cubic feet of air for healthy respiration : let it 
also prohibit such dens as are already erected and do 
not contain these requisites, from being occupied ; and also 
cause entrances, lanes, or streets to be of sufficient width 
to contain an ample quantity of atmospheric air for the 
supply of such dwellings. Unless something of this be 
done, and speedily too, the agencies already referred to 
will produce results that no thinking man will be sur- 
prised af. 

Government can do this: it is its legitimate business. 
It has taxed the country for means to build royal 
palaces, while I and millions of others, industrious, and 
having large families, have not a decent pig-stye to shel- 
ter us from the inclemencies of the weather. 

Again receive my hearty thanks for your earnest endea- 
yours on our behalf, OBSERVER. 

Exeter, 








aHiscellanen, 


Taz HayMarket THEATRE. — Mr, Charles 
Mathews has returned from France with fresh 
vivacity and youthfulness of aspect, and in “ Cool 
as Cucumber,” and his original part of the Chorus 
in Planché’s classical extravaganza, “ The Golden 
Fleece,” exhibits both with good effect. Mrs. 
Charles Mathews, as Medea, acted and sang with 
remarkable force; and Miss Louise Keeley’s great 
song in the second part was enthusiastically 
encored, and deserved to be so: it was exquisitely 
sung. 


Saint MaRTIN’s-IN-THE-FIELDS LIBRARY AND 
READING-ROoMS.—The first lecture of the season 
Was given on Tuesday, the 27th, by the Rev. W. 
G. Humphry, B.D., vicar, on “ Paris in 1863.” 
The reverend gentleman gave a lively picture of 
the manners and customs of the Parisians, showing 
the points of variance between the French and 
ourselves, and recommending a visit to Paris as a 
means of improvement for all classes. 


Bavarta—A communication from Kelheim 
Bavaria), in the Augsburg Gazette, informs us 
that the Grand Hall of Deliverance, the building 
Which the King has had erected in honour of the 
Warriors who fought for the liberty of the country, 
has just been inaugurated by King Louis. At 
the moment of the inauguration King Louis pro- 
nounced the following words :—‘* Welcome, brave 
ee of the struggle of deliverance : salutation 
0 all of you, It is the most magnificent epoch 
— history of Germany, and we must hold to it 
oe I can only repeat. what I have already 
>a for the inscription in the Hall of Deliver- 

Ce:—‘Let Germans never forget what it was 


that rendered the 
4 struggle necessary, and what 
Made it victorious,’ ” - 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE, SOCIETY OF 
Arts.—The Council of the Society; have elected 
the Prince of Wales as their president. His Royal 
Highness, while consenting to be elected, expressed 
some diffidence as to his suitability for such a 
“situation ;” but deferred to the wishes of the 
Council, and of her Majesty, who natirally desired 
her son to occupy the position so long) filled by the 
Prince Consort. 


Post-OFFICE SAVINGS Banxs.—In! two years, 
from 16th September, 1861, to 14th Septem- 
ber, 1863, the Post-office banks heive received 
3,736,885/. in 1,208,938 separate déposits, and 
they have repaid 1,088,544/. in 226,245 separate 
sums. They have opened accounts for 324,355 
depositors: on the 15th September} 1863, the 
accounts of 266,857 of these depositors remained 
open in the books of the Post-office, arid the total 
sum due to those depositors was on that day 
2,648,3407. Throughout the whole kingdom the 
old banks lost 55,000 and the Post-office banks 
gained 160,000 depositors. 


OpEenine oF A Corrace Hosprran} at Wat- 
SALL.—The committee of this institution have 
fitted up buildings in Bridge-street realy for the 
reception of patients, and voluntary and qualified 
‘lady nurses are located on the premises. The 
houses, however, are not of the humb!e unpre- 
tending character which the word “cottage” would 
seem to imply, but, on the contrary, are of large 
size and superior construction, and were the resi- 
dences of persons moving in the better |walks of 
life. The hospital buildings consist of twb of euch 
houses, a communication having been jmade be- 
tween them. One of these is, for thei present, 
mainly set apart for the accommodation of the 
lady attendants, servants, &c., and the jother is 
devoted to hospital purposes, | 


Porson From Leap Pipes AND CisteRNs.— 
A London correspondent sends us a communica- 
tion from a “ large contractor in the north,” who 
writes him to the effect that he believestit must 
be the fact, as stated in the Builder, thet water 
is liable to be so poisoned, especially in new {houses ; 
because he has “ observed a good many deaths and 
a deal of trouble in newly-formed streetis, espe- 
cially where there are large blocks of tradbsmen’s 
houses,” and he wishes to obtain’ more information 
on a subject so important to all connected with 
the building trades, as well as to the publict. He 
does not seem to be aware that the Builder, which 
first brought this subject under public arid pro- 
fessional notice, has repeatedly treated of it. He 
will also find information as to it in Priofessor 
Christison’s treatise on “ Poisons,” published 
at Edinburgh, and in other chemical ‘works. 
Chemists, however, now differ as to the circum- 
stances under which the poison is most ap} to be 
generated. | 

\ 


OPENING OF THE NEw Town Hatt, Grimipy.— 
This event took place on the 15th of Octobe'. The 
building stands in a good position, on land tlie pro- 
perty of the corporation, in close proximity ito the 
River Head, and fronting towards the main street. 
The style is Modern Italian, carried out in| stone 
and white brick. The entire front consists of a 
centre, with pavilion wings, formed by projections, 
with Corinthian pilasters upon a rusticated} base- 
ment. In the centre of the front is an} open 
portico of coupled rusticated Ionic columns, form- 
ing a covered entrance. The centre main floor is 
composed of seven recessed arches, in which are 
circular-headed windows, surmounted by 4 mo- 
dillion cornice and open balustrade. The ground- 
floor comprises entrance, vestibule, and corridors, 
with staircases to the public room, or townhall ; 
offices for town clerk, magistrates’ clerk, anil sur- 
veyor; council-chamber and sessions-house, with 
requisite retiring and waiting rooms attazhed ; 
police-offices, and cells for prisoners, with residence 
for superintendent of police; engine-house, store- 
room, &c. Inthe centre of this group of buildings 
an open court is formed, adapted for the exercise 
of the police; and round this a covered corridor 
gives access to the various departments. : The 
large hall is situate on the first-floor, and is 8) feet 
long by 40 feet wide, and 30 feet high; with re- 
tiring-rooms attached, with staircases at eaca end 
of the building, over which a gallery and orcliestra 
are formed, making the hall a total length of 
112 feet. The sides of the hall are divid¢d by 
Corinthian pilasters, surmounted by a modillion 
cornice, over which rises a deep core, with rikis and 
panels. The architects were Messrs. Bel,amy, 
Hardy, & Giles, of Lincoln; and the contrictor, 
Mr. J. Brown, of Grimsby. The heating and 
ventilating apparatus were provided by Messrs. 
Frisby & Son, of Loughborough; and: Mr. 
Maughan, the borough surveyor, acted as clerk of 














the works. 





ART IN THE CuouURCH.—The decoration of the 
vacant spaces aboye the altar of Christ Church, 
Marylebone, have been entrusted to Mr. W. Cave 
Thomas. The large lunette, about 25 feet by 12 
feet, is to be filled with a picture of the angels 
appearing to the shepherds, 


THe Horstz MovemMent.—The prospectus of 
the Constantinople and Alexandria Hotels Com- 
pany has been issued, inviting subscriptions to a 
first capital of 100,0007. in 5,000 shares of 20/. 
each, for the purpose of supplying efficient hotel 
accommodation at these two points. The architects 
are Messrs. TI. Smith & Son. 


METROPOLITAN BoaRD OF Worxs.—At the 
usual meeting on the 23rd inst., the Board was 
for some time in committee considering the re- 
port of their solicitor as to the sufficiency of the 
sureties tendered by Messrs. Furness for the per- 
formance of the works of the portion of the 
aorthern embankment of the Thames between 
Waterloo and Westminster bridges. The report 
being entirely satisfactory, the tender of Messrs, 
Furness (520,000/.) was accepted. Mr. R. Taylor 
called the attention of the Board to the late 
accident in Larkhall-lane, by the falling out of 
the fronts of two houses in the course of erection 
there, by which several persons were injured, and 
suggested an investigation. The subject was re- 
ferred to the Building Act Committee. 


PORTRAITS OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF 
Waters. — Mr. Jensen has completed fine por- 
traits, life size, of the Prince and the Princess 
of Wales. Being himself a Holsteiner, he has 
painted his illustrious countrywoman con amore, 
and produced an admirable picture. It repre- 
sents the Princess in a room in Marlborough 
House, and is made a sort of record picture, 
showing, with great skill, the Dagmar necklace, 
the opal and brilliants bracelet given by the 
Queen, the Brussels lace dress, which all know, 
and so on. The Prince is represented in the 
robes and costly chain of the new order, the Star 
of India. As a likeness, it is not so striking as 
that of the Princess, but it isan equally good if 
not better picture. 


PROPOSED LocAL EXHIBITION BY THE ScHOOL 
oF ArT, Hatirax.—We are glad to learn that the 
committee of this School of Art purpose hold- 
ing a conversazione and art exhibition early in 
November. This is a step in a right direction, as 
not only will it bring the object and work of the 
school before those interested in its progress, but 
will also give its students and the public an 
opportunity of seeing specimens of the modern 
British school of painting, as we learn that 
several gentlemen in the town and neighbourhood 
have kindly consented to exhibit fine specimens 
from their collections. It is nearly thirty years 
since an exhibition of paintings was held in this 
town. Much of the future fortune of the town 
depends on the position it will be able to occupy 
and defend as a vast factory for the production of 
works in which art and industry shall be happily 
combined. 


WaRREN’S “IMPREGNABLE AND UNSINKABLE 
Froatine CASEMATE Batrery,” &c.—Mr. Wil- 
liam W. Warren, of Milton-next-Gravesend,—at 
one time a pupil of Messrs. W. Cubitt, of Gray’s-inn- 
road, we believe,—proposes a system of construction 
for an “impregnable and unsinkable floating 
casemated battery, submarine gun and armour 
plating adapted for stationary batteries, and for 
convoying troop-ships, &c.” In an abridged but 
still a lengthened description, he says :—“ I prefer 
constructing the centre portion of the vessel of 
rolled wrought-iron double-flanged vertical ribs, 
from 12 inches to 18 inches wide, and from 2 inches 
to 4 inches thick, firmly riveted and bolted toge- 
ther, or of angle or T iron,—solidity and stiffness 
being the great object,—on which are placed the 
various layers of malleable metals, taking care to 
stop all chemical or galvanic action, by means of 
bituminous composition, mixed with hair; and were 
it not for the cost I would prefer using the finest 
copper-plating only over the iron, so as to act on 
the principle of a gradual tenacity of resistance, 
thereby easing and stopping the momentum, and 
distributing the shock, and thus prepare the iron- 
plating to finally resist, without splitting or 
destroying the plate; or the roof-deck and sides 
of centre position of battery can be protected with 
oak, or other wood, compressed in short lengths, 
and confined, the cross-grain of wood being 
opposed to the action of fire.” Mr. Warren’s 
invention has been presented to the Admiralty, 
and he has permission to erect a target at Shoe- 
buryness on his compressed wood cross-grain 
principle ; but the cost, which is 5,000/., prevents 





him, 
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“VENTILATION THROUGH WINnDOWS.”—The 
paragraph in page 763 of the Builder mentions a 
system of ventilation which Mr. Chantrell, the 
architect, used some twenty years ago, and which, 
upon his recommendation, I have since adopted, 
and believe to be efficacious.—J. W. H. 


BaTHs AND WasH-HoUSsES, HERTFORD.—At a 
meeting held in the Shirehall, Hertford, it was 
agreed that baths and wash-houses should be 
established in Hertford. The leading inhabitants 
of the town were present, and letters were read 
from those unable to attend, approving of the 
project. Mr. J. F. Fairbank, of Parliament- 
street, Westminster, C.E., attended on the part of 
the promoters, and a committee was formed to 
further the object. 


THe NEW StePNEY MEETING-HOUSE.—This 
large building has been opened for public worship. 
It has been erected, at an expense of 10,000/., for 
the congregation of the old Stepney Meeting- 
house, recently demolished. The new structure 
has been raised on a spot cleared for the purpose, 
close to and on the eastern side of the old chapel. 
The new edifice is in the Gothic style, with three 
towers. Those at the north-east and south angles 
are about 70 feet in height. The tower and spire 
at the south-east angle. of the building is 150 feet 
in height, and the metal vane surmounting the 
whole 20 feet more. The interior is very plain, 
and fitted up with seats on the ground-floor and 
in the galleries for 1,300 persons. The architects 
were Messrs. Searle, Son, & Yelf. The total ex- 
penses of the building, the site, fittings, railings, 
and tower, will exceed 11,000/., of which 9,200/. 
have already been collected. The family of Mr. 
Scrutton, shipowner, sail-maker, and ship-builder 
in the East India-road, have contributed 3,000/. 


AccipENTs.—Five men have been injured at 
Eastbourne while employed as workmen on some 
houses in course of erection on Cornfield Green. 
Owing, it is supposed, to the negligent way in 
which the scaffolding-poles were fastened, the 
cords slipped, and the poles and planks came down 
with the men who were at work on them. Two 
of them are not expected to live-——At Moffatt, 
in Scotland, a well-sinker, from Strathaven, while 
engaged in constructing a pump-well for the con- 
venience of a house in process of erection in 
Havelock-terrace, nearly lost his life by the falling 
in of the stonework built round the mouth of the 
bore. The well had been sunk 21 feet, and a 
portion of it had been built round the top with 
stones. The digging below loosened the masonry, 
and the whole tumbled in upon the workman. He 
was got out, however, little the worse for his 
temporary entombment.——The Buffalo Courier 
of September 28, states that the steam boiler in a 
large building known as “ Swartz Iron Works” 
had exploded, making nearly one-half of the 
structure a shapeless mass of ruins, in which at 
least twenty workmen were buried alive. Two 
were taken out dead, and four or five others fatally 
injured, 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy.—At the 
second meeting of the session, Mr. W. H. Weight- 
man, president, in the chair; Mr. Kilpin expressed 
his gratification at the steps which are being taken 
for the preservation of the sculpture in the pedi- 
ment of St. George’s Hall, which, he said, was 
designed by the late Professor Cockerell, and 
executed at a cost of upwards of 4,0007. So un- 
favourable to the material of the sculpture (Caen 
stone) had been the climate of Liverpool, that the 
whole of the surface was more or less corroded, 
and in some places the corrosion had sunk fully 
half an inch deep, rendering the most active and 
prompt measures necessary to preserve the whole 
of the sculpture from decay. The borough sur- 
veyor had directed that the corroded surface 
should be carefully removed. This had been done 
without any very material deterioration of the 
features or forms of the figures (?), and the new 
surface was to be carefully coated with silica, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ransome’s patent. Most sincerely 
did he hope, and he was very much inclined to 
believe, that it would have the desired effect.— 
Mr. Frank Howard thought it would be a very 
great blessing for Mr. Cockerell’s reputation if the 
sculpture in question were to rot away altogether. 
—The society then proceeded to discuss the scale 
of architects’ charges recommended by the Archi- 
tectural Alliance.—At the previous meeting, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted :— 
“That the society begs to record its thanks for 
the very great honour which Mr. Huggins has 
conferred upon the society, and the compliment 
he has paid in dedicating to it his valuable work, 
‘The Course and Current of Architecture,’ and its 
accompanying chart,” 





BuripErs’ BENEVOLENT INstTITUTION. — The 
dinner took place on Thursday evening, as an- 
nounced, but we must defer particulars till our 
next, 


Rattway Retvrns.—The traftic receipts of rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom amounted, for the 
week ending the 17th of October, on 11,028 miles, 
to 608,620/., and for the corresponding week of 
last year, on 10,578 miles, to 579,1401., showing 
an increase of 450 miles, and of 29,480/. in the 
receipts. The total receipts of the week show a 
decrease of 10,0007. as compared with those of the 
preceding week, ending the 10th inst. 


THE LATE Mr. James Murray, ARCHITECT.— 
Mr. James Murray, of Coventry, died there, on 
the 24th inst., at the early age of thirty-two. He 
was an architect of much ability; and con- 
sidering the shortness of his career, had executed 
a large number of buildings, churches, schools, and 
town-halls, some in partnership with other archi- 
tects, but the majority on his own account. Not 
long ago he published the first part of an intended 
collection of his works. 


Box.—On the 20th inst., the men employed by 
Messrs. Pictor & Sons at their Bath Stone-works, 
Box and Corsham, to the number of nearly 200, 
were invited to a dinner on the occasion of the 
coming of age of Mr. C. J. Pictor, and his acces- 
sion to the firm. A large tent was erected on the 
lawn in front of Mr. Robert Pictor’s house at 
Boxfield-farm, in which the men sat down to dine, 
Mr. Wm. Lewis, of Bath, took the chair. 


CONSERVATIVE Lanp Socirrty.—At the forty- 
fourth quarterly general meeting of the share- 
holders, held on the 20th inst., Viscount Ranelagh 
in the chair, the report stated that the receipts 
for the quarter were 23,4967. 8s. 4d.; and for the 
year ending 30th September, 1863, 75,754. 5s. 
5d.: total cash receipts since the formation of the 
society, 701,1467. 18s. 7d. The increase in the 
year’s receipts over those of last year was 11,9501. 
The total sale of land was 330,370/. 8s. 5d. 


TELEGRAPHIC.—The Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany have now provided the means for purchasing 
a new cable, and the attempt will be made to 
restore communication with America during the 
summer of 1864.- On the present occasion the 
board have committed their scientific affairs, and 
the judgment of the tenders sent in reply to their 
advertisement, to a scientific committee. The 
cable will be made up of a conductor having seven 
wires laid spirally into a strand. The insulator 
will, we regret to observe, be still of gutta percha. 
The contractors, as was anticipated, and notwith- 
standing the directors’ protestations on the subject, 
are Messrs, Glass, Elliot, & Co., who have under- 
taken the entire work of manufacturing and lay- 
ing the cable, and are to hand over the com- 
munication to the directors in perfect order during 
the summer or autumn of 1864; their profit of 
20 per cent. being payable in twelve monthly in- 
stalments (to cease if the cable is imperfect), 
commencing immediately the cable is in efficient 
working order.——The telegraph has been com- 
pleted to Sandringham, the Norfolk residence of 
the Prince of Wales. The Prince has now direct 
and private communication with Buckingham 
Palace, and through that place with Osborne and 
Balmoral. 


DISEASE IN THE LonpDoN Darries.—A lecture 
has been delivered at the Marylebone Institute, by 
Professor Gamgee, of the new Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, upon disease in the London dairies and 
its prevention. The lecturer said that a disease 
had since 1842 prevailed among the cattle in this 
country, carrying off a large per-centage per 
annum—a pulmonary disease, which was as fatal 
to cattle in the fields as in town dairies, He 
thought the metropolitan cowhouses could com- 
pare favourably with those in the country : in fact, 
they were models of cleanliness. Still it was a 
fact that town cows were slaughtered within 
six months of their entrance on town life; and 
this was a necessary evil, for the London dairyman 
must either lose his animals by disease or sell them 
to the butcher. The disease among the cows led 
to the sale of diseased milk, and the consumption 
of such milk caused a similar disease in the human 
beings consuming it. Every animal showing the 
least sign of the lung disease ought to be at once 
taken away and publicly sold. The sale of diseased 
animals might without much harm be permitted in 
the early stages, and in association with preventive 
measures. He had collected a number of facts 
bearing upon the question of inoculation of animals 
for this lung disease. From these it appeared that 
of 384 animals not inoculated, 135 died; of 352 
partially inoculated, 39 died ; while of 329 inocu- 
lated animals only 20 had died. 
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FEVER IN CARNARVONSHIRE. — At Festinj 
and in the neighbourhood a description of low 
fever is said to have been so rife amongst the 
labouring classes as to have necessitated an official 
inquiry into the cause. The fever is generally 
supposed tv have been produced by the night and 
day labourers sleeping in the same beds, thus pre. 
venting the beds and bedclothes from being ex. 
posed to the air. It is questionable, however 
whether they would have been exposed to the air 
under any circumstances. 

A THEATRE IN WINDSOR CASTLE.—More than 
two years ago there was a desire on the part 
of her Majesty, from the great inconvenience 
attendant upon dramatic entertainments given at 
Windsor Castle, to build a small theatre conti. 
guous to that royal residence. There is every 
probability that this intention will now be carried 
out, and, with the usual celerity with which thege 
matters are now managed, four months will com. 
plete the building. All the drawings of the inter. 
nal arrangements were completed at the time— 
Court Journal. 


MonvuMENTAL.—A meeting of the committee 
on the nature’ of the Hereford memorial of the 
late Sir George Cornewall Lewis have decided that 
the most appropriate testimonial will be a statue 
in bronze of the right hon. gentleman, within the 
railing in front of the Shirehall; and that Earl 
Somers, Col. Clifford, M.P., and other gentlemen 
named, be requested to act as a committee to 
make arrangements with Baron Marochetti, who 
states that he will erect a bronze statue for 1,0001., 
and visit Hereford shortly to inspect the site and 
prepare a sketch of the statue. 


STATUES OF ALLAN RAMSAY AND PROFESSOR 
Witson.—Workmen have been excavating for the 
foundation of the statue of Allan Ramsay, which 
is to be erected at the north-east corner of West 
Princes’-street Gardens at Edinburgh. As it is 
intended that the statue, together with that of 
Professor Wilson, which is to occupy the north- 
west corner of the East Gardens, should form a 
group, with the Royal Institution as a centre, the 
site has been fixed in a line with that building; 
but, in consequence of the line falling some distance 
south of the upper terrace walk of the garden, the 
statue will have its foundation in the centre of the 
slope between the first and second walks—an 
arrangement which necessitates excavation to a 
considerable depth and masonry of the most sub- 
stantial kind. The foundation will be laid 44 feet 
under the level of Princes’-street, and from this 
depth four walls of great strength will be carried 
up to the street level, where they will terminate 
in a platform surrounded by a balustrade of a 
quaint Scottish character, with corbelled turrets 
at the angles. On the centre of this platform the 
pedestal will be placed, leaving a space of about 
3 feet wide all round. On the north side the 
platform will be connected with the garden walk 
by a light round-arched stone bridge. The pedestal 
will have light shafts at the angles, and three of 
its sides will be occupied by bas-reliefs portraits. 
The pedestal has been designed by Mr. David 
Bryce, R.S.A., and Mr. John Steell, R.S.A,, is 
now engaged upon the medallions. 


BENJAMIN Banks, THE STRINGED Musical 
InsTRUMENT MaxeER.—During the recent resto- 
ration and levelling of the now disused church- 
yard of Saint Thomas’s parish, the grave-stone 
of Benjamin Banks, of Salisbury, the celebrated 
manufacturer of stringed musical instruments, 
who lived during the latter half of the last 
century, came to light. It appears that he died 
in 1795, but the inscription on the stone was 80 
much worn and defaced, that within the last few 
days, according to the Salisbury Journal, a sub- 
scription has been raised (mainly through the 
exertions of Mr. C. J. Read), and the original 
inscription restored, with the following addition, 
“ Restored 1863, in memory of the most eminent 
English Maker of Stringed Musical Instruments. 
It may be interesting to know that the maker 0 
question was in the habit of marking his pan 
ments, by means of printed tickets, pasted in = 
interior, which bear, in addition to his name, the 
words, “ Fecit, Salisbury,” and the year of par 
completion, the latter being generally — 
mented in manuscript, whilst his name is usually 
stamped in two or more places, on the —— 
framework, and now and then on the outside also. 
His instruments have now become ee 
valuable,and are highly prized amongst profession® 
men and amateurs; for, whilst Duke’s violins a” 
it is stated, considered finer than those of “0 e 
Banks, it is generally admitted that in the co : 
struction of tenors and violoncellos he has oa 
been surpassed, by either Barac Norman, oF Foster, 
for shape, tone, or appearance. 
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